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The swimming pool at Colwall Court, 
the holiday home run by the Stars’ Or- 
ganisation for Spastics, is a great boon 
and blessing. Here Mr. Loring, . our 
Assistant Director (Services to Spastics), 
helps Yvonne Farmer out after a swim. 
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Some Educational Problems 


of Children with Cerebral Palsy 


Report of a talk given at the East Midlands 


Regional Conference this year by 
Miss Norah Gibbs, O.B.E., Senior Educational 
Psychologist at the Child Guidance and 


Training Centre. 


The Individuality of Handicapped Children 
Miss Gipps began by taking some records 
of individual children, in order to stress a 
point made by many others working in the 
field of cerebral palsy: that each child needs 
to be considered, and assessed, as himself; 
not as a type of one or the other groups of 
symptoms which make up the picture of 
cerebral palsy in childhood. 

She compared, for instance, the progress 
through school, and through time, of two 
boys. Each had a left hemiplegia, each had 
average ability, each had some specific learn- 
ing difficulties, yet one seemed to get on, and 
’ to be liked in school, while the other was 
more and more of a problem as the years 
went on. The difference seemed, in these two 
boys, to lie possibly in their personality make- 
up, but certainly in the contrasted attitude 
of their parents towards the fact of their 
handicap, and in the contrasted attitude of 
the ordinary schools which they attended. 
The parents of one boy were realistic without 
being passive; those of the other found it 
well-nigh impossible to entertain the idea 
that the boy had any handicap at all. The 
school which the one boy attended had been 
able to accept his difficulties without em- 
phasising too much that he was different from 
the rest of his class, while the other school, 
from the time the child was six, had seemed 
to resent his being there at all, and to stress 
that he ought to be at a special school. This 
second child had actually fewer difficulties 
than the first: he had had no difficulty in 
learning to read, for instance. There was a 
fundamental difference in the ability of the 
two schools to cope with the presence of a 
handicapped child, and this had its effect. 

Other comparisons were made, some bring- 
ing out the differences in circumstances at 
home and at school, others differences in the 
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children themselves. Some children whom 
Miss Gibbs had seen at a very early age, 
between two and four years, had shown in- 
ability to tolerate failure, which was still a 
factor in their general response to school when 


they were ten; in contrast, others were able, 


to take frustration and to work through it. 
Miss Gibbs reminded her listeners that the 
individuality of handicapped children, and 
their circumstances, had to be stressed con- 
tinually, because in our excellent provisions 
for special education, we were always in 
danger of talking about ‘the cerebrally palsied 
child’, ‘the blind child’, etc., and deluding 
ourselves that the labels were more meaning- 
ful than they actually were. “They tell us in 
what respect a handicapped child differs 
from his normal fellows, and in the case of 
the blind or deaf, indicate the need for 
special educative methods. They tell us 
nothing of a handicapped child’s personality, 
interests or aspirations.’ 


The Diversity of Handicap Found in 
Cerebrally Palsied Children 

Miss Gibbs next raised the question: Do 
children with cerebral palsy present more 
educational problems than other handicapped 
children? She thought the answer was ‘Yes’, 
because these children were more likely, as 
Professor Illingworth and others had shown, 
to havé more than the obvious motor handi- 
cap. They might have one or more additional 
defects: in speech, in hearing or vision; they 
might have epilepsy or show the spatial 
relationship difficulties about which so much 
has been written; they might also show 
both distractability and the tendency to 
perseverate.* She stressed that, in contrast 
to other categories of handicapped children as 
well as to non-handicapped children, cere- 
brally palsied children were likely to have had 


more treatment, in clinics and in hospitals. 

They had had to spend more hours a week, 
during childhood, consciously trying to do 
what other children learned in the natural 
processes of development: to speak or even 
to swallow, to balance, to walk, to use a 
hand which nature had made fisted and weak. 
She recalled Prof. Tizard’s words that child- 
hood is not just a preparation for life, it is 
part of life, and that we need to see this in 
terms of each individual’s experience. She 
sketched briefly some of the stages in normal 
children’s development, which could be sum- 
marised as increasing mastery over them- 
selves and their environment, on the one 
hand, and increasing complexity of inter- 
personal relationships on the other. 


Problems of Parents ‘ 


Miss Gibbs explained why she was touch- 
ing briefly on the problems of parents before 
she came to the difficulties that cerebrally 
palsied present—and experience—in school. 
The parents are not only the first educators, 
they are the people most intimately concerned 
with the child throughout its life. 

Every handicapped child is a disappoint- 
ment, to put it mildly. Every year that shows 
delayed or distorted development is a further 
disappointment and anxiety, especially in this” 
age of medical miracles. As Dr. Winnicott 
put it: the relationship between a mother and 
her child is a dual one; they are partners 
in living. } 

Miss Gibbs referred to records she had 
kept of conversations with parents of young 
cerebrally palsied children. Those whose chil- 
dren were heavily handicapped showed con 
cern over the child’s present as well as his 


at the ages, between two and four, whem 
normal children are so active in pursuing 
their own interests. When the child’s motor 
handicap was less severe, parents recounte¢ 
their anxiety about the child’s frustration, 
and even his ‘naughtiness’. The most pressing 
problem of parents, in relation to education, 
was of how to help their cerebrally palsied 
children before they went to school. The 
Carnegie Report, ‘Handicapped Children and 
their Families’,, published last year, draws 


*Perseveration: A tendency to repeat actions, 
phrases or sentences. An inability to stop 
one activity and transfer to another. 
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tention to the isolation and anxiety of many 
rents,-and to their wish to understand the 
ucational implications of their children’s 
ndition. Miss Gibbs said that parents of 
ung cerebrally palsied children often asked 
yw to prevent the children becoming frus- 
ited. Her records showed how frustrated 
rents themselves were, especially when the 
ild would not speak. Sometimes she felt 
at professional workers, including herself, 
sre rather glib in their condemnation of 
rents for teing over-protective. We should 
k ourselves what mothers of young cere- 
ally palsied children, especially when the 
ndicap was severe, left as the sole providers 
‘interest and occupation of these children in 
eir pre-school years, could te expected to 
. Many worked valiantly to stimulate the 
ildren’s observation and interest. As one 
other put it, ‘he has no life of his own; he 
s to live through our lives’. Did this not 
ean that the child’s emotional dependence 
| his parents was a bigger factor than any 
liberate ‘protection’ on the part of parents? 
rents’ isolation contributed to the over- 
pendence of the child on his parents, not 
st for care, but for everything else that 
akes life worth living. 


‘oblems in School 


Miss Gibbs said that special methods of 
ching for blind and deaf children had a 
tly long history, while those for cerebrally 
Isied children were only just beginning. We 
expected children with sensory handicaps 
use other pathways of learning. The blind 
Ow auditory attention, they listen; the deaf 
eat visual attention, they watch. Braille was 
vented because of the sad but simple fact 
at the blind cannot see print; special and 
mplex methods had teen devised for teach- 
x deaf children to use and understand 
eech because they cannot learn it naturally, 
listening to others. Moreover, the obvious 
ed to learn special techniques had resulted 
special courses for teachers of those chil- 
en, either before they began the work, or 
in-service training during their first years 
teachers of the blind and the deaf. 


The problems of teaching children with 
rebral palsy had only been described and 
dified during the last 15 to 20 years, partly 
rough devoted efforts by the teachers them- 
ves, partly through the work of those en- 
ged in research. At last, through the vision 

the Spastics Society, a Chair of Special 
lucation had teen endowed up in London 
niversity, and a year’s special course in the 
ucation of cerebrally palsied children was 
out to begin. 


The educational difficulties confronting 
rebrally palsied children and their teachers 
yuld best be described as a constellation of 
ndicaps rather than as a single deficit. Some 
nstellations were small, so that the claim 
uld be justly made by individuals with 
rebral palsy that they had had no problems 
needed just normal education. But in the 
story of any handicap, the lives of gifted 
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individuals were an inspiration rather than a 
general description of most persons with that 
handicap. Helen Keller was not an average 
blind person, nor Earl Carlson an average 
spastic. 

The work of Abercrombie and Tyson had 
shown that even when some cerebrally palsied 
children were free from major eye disease or 
refractive error, they might still have diffi- 
culties in eye movement, which might, in 
turn, affect their learning to read. Even when 
they did recognise words, they often, in tke 
words of the headmistress of a special spas- 
tic unit, ‘had difficulty in finding their way 
about a page of print’. Mme. Albetreccia had 
shown conclusively that many spastic chil- 
dren had impaired body image. We can see 
this in the struggles of some cerebrally pal- 
sied children to draw the human figure, which 
normal children -egin to try about the age of 
three or four, and in their difficulties in 
assembling the parts of a figure or a face in 
three dimensional models. What we do not 
know yet is how this affects their ideas of 
themselves in space, its effect on finding their 
way about, and on spatial relationships gener- 
ally, as well as—possibly—arithmetic in par- 
ticular. A point to remember here is that 
bizarre drawings can distress the children 
themselves, so that some, even with slight 
motor handicap, are ashamed of their draw- 
ings, and, if they are fairly spirited children, 
they refuse to draw at all. Drawing includes 
the copying of simple shapes and letters, and 
in an ordinary school, if the difficulty is not 
recognised, these children often feel humili- 
ated, and some give up trying. 

Many cerebrally palsied children, and 
especially those with poor kasic intelligence, 
show distractibility; they seem unable not to 
respond to stimuli, or as parents and teachers 
put it, “They can’t concentrate’. The work of 
the Cave School in Chicago has shown that 
some of tkese children respond to school 
conditions where the number and diversity 
of stimuli are cut down, so that there is, 
literally, less to distract them. It is not for 
want of will that these children are diverted by 
adventitious sights and sounds; it is a physic- 
ally determined condition which can only be 
dealt with by educational techniques. 

A contrasting phenomenon, but one un- 
fortunately often found in the children show- 
ing distractability, is the problem of per- 
serveration. The children cannot turn their 
attention easily from one task to the next, 
but go on, perhaps repeating words, or con- 
tinuing a small practical task, like a cracked 
gramophone record which they cannot switch 
off. 

When these tarriers to smooth learning are 
added to motor difficulty and, in some cases, 
poor intelligence, the need for the study of 
each child’s learning problems becomes clear 
as a formidable challenge, to parents, teachers 
and children. 

Miss Gibbs drew special attention to the 
needs of the comparatively lightly handicapped 
(from the motor point of view) who attend 
ordinary schools. We should not be misled 


because some spastic children manage well. 
Those who do not, who are frustrated by lack 
of success, are vulnerable, to put it mildly, 
to emotional disturbance, to which they react 
as individuals. Perhaps we shall underestimate 
the effect of children on one another. She 
drew attention to two points in particular. 
One was the problem of the child with mild 
athetosis, who read well and liked learning, 
but whose writing was slow, laborious and 
untidy. As children had put it to her, ‘I 
know what I want to write, but I can’t 
get it down’. The other was the distress of 
some sensitive children in physical education. 
Many had told her that the bad moments 
were when teams were picked and ‘They 
don’t want me ktecause I lose team marks’. 
No-one wanted to sentimentalise over chil- 
dren; they had to learn to live in a hard 
world, but we needed to realise the social 
situations which were emotionally difficult, 
if we were going to ensure that a child made 
the best use of his assets. 


In Conclusion 


Miss Gibbs thought there were two grow- 
ing points in the education of cerebrally pal- 
sied children that needed attention. One was 
help for parents in the early years, including 
the provision of more nursery units as well 
as informed and sympathetic counselling. 
The latter included not chiefly telling parents 
what to do, but listening to them, and helping 
them to observe the needs and responses: of 
their own children. Opportunities for parents 
and teachers to get together before children 
go to school were invaluable to both. 


The other was long term follow-up of 
children educated in various schools, which 
might help in the guidance of children with 
similar constellations of handicap. 


Bolton Firm Helps 
Spastics 


First to order 
Christmas Cards 


First order from industry for The Spas- 
tics Society’s Christmas cards has been placed 
by Henry Crossley (Packings) Ltd., of Astley 
Bridge, Bolton. 


The card chosen shows the Tower of 
London by David Roberts, R.A. 


“This order for 1,400 cards is a good start 
towards our target to sell 12 million cards 
this year to raise funds urgently needed to 
help Britain’s 75,000 spastics’, said a Society 
official. 


Last year the Society sold over seven mil- 
lion cards and many orders came from busi- 
ness houses and industry. There is a growing 
trend for organisations to use charity cards 
which combine goodwill with practical help 
to the handicapped 


Help for 
Durham Spastics 
New Society Formed 


Spastics and their parents in the Durham 
area are to have the help of a new organisa- 


tion—the Durham and District Spastics 
Society. 
This new body was inaugurated when 


parents and friends of spastics met at Hall- 
garth House, Durham, on Monday, June 14. 


Mir. G. Paton 


THE SOCIETY is losing its Information Officer, 


George Paton, at the end of August: he is 


going back to his native Scotland. 
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Alan Freeman visited The Farleigh Hotel, N.16, 
to knock over a beacon of pennies for spastics. 
This pub provides entertainments for its 
customers and on the bill that evening was a 
lady snake charmer with a 14 ft. python, 

which weighed 14 Ibs. 


So the snake and Mr. Freeman joined forces for 
a, while. .°. 


Thinner on top from holding his head in 
his hands, hoarse from four-and-a-half years 
of anguished moans, Mr. Paton looks back 
on the incredible variety which the Society’s 
quick march has brought to his desk, and 
says he wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world. As head of the information service 
he has been responsible, in association with 
Murray Milne Ltd., for thousands of column 
inches in the press which have widened the 
help, sympathy and understanding available 
to the spastic population, and his big and 
small display units have supplied a powerful 
come-on at functions up and down the 
country. 

He says there are two things which he will 
remember best—his first meeting with a 
spastic boy, a heavily handicapped athetoid 
who really brought the problems home to 
him. And the day he dressed up in a white 
coat, feigning to be a member of staff at the 
Bristol Work Centre, so that he could get a 
story on Princess Alexandra’s visit—and she 
asked him how long he’d been working there 
and what he did. 

Mr. Paton has been particularly interested 
in the publicity problems of Groups, advis- 


Mayoral Visit to 
Ruislip Centre 


The Mayors of five new London borough 
visited the Central Middlesex Spastics Wi 
fare Society’s Training Centre at South} 
Ruislip recently. They were the Mayors of 
Ealing, Hillingdon, Harrow, Brent am 
Barnet. 

In our picture Cllr. Cliff Gadsden, val 
of Hillingdon, chats in the workshop. | 


ing and helping in detail, but his national’ 
work has covered press conferences to show 
off Christmas cards and the achievements of) 
our home workers; poster designs, leaflets’ 
and brochures including the famous ‘What is, 
a Spastic?’ yellow, of which over 100,000) 
have now been sold. One of his last jobs was’ 
to design the display in the Exhibition Unit, 
now touring the country and bringing more} 
supporters to our work. 


His work is tangled up with everyone's, 
and he will be much missed as a colleague! 
who shares your appalled look at a problem) 
and then absent-mindedly solves it while you’ 
are still thinking how unique it is. And solves 
it from soup to nuts, moreover: there is not 
his equal in bringing widely disparate com- 
ponents from all over everywhere to the right! 
place at the right time for making the maxi-| 
mum effect: somehow his Scots passion for 
detail has enabled him to enjoy it all. 


We are glad for his sake that he is leaving! 
the south, which he regards as the burning) 
tropics, for his icy and beloved north again.’ 
But not glad for ourselves. 


S. Murray Milne. 
SPASTICS NEWS, AUGUST 196. 
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Graduate Meets Queen Mother 


A 23 YEARS-OLD West Ewell girl—a spastic 
and confined to a wheelchair for much of her 
life—was among 1,550 graduates presented to 
the Chancellor of London University, Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother, at a graduate 
presentation in the Royal Albert Hall. 

She is Miss Susan Yates, who lives with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Len Yates, at 9 
Cherry Way, West Ewell. 

A student at the London School of Eco- 
nomics since she left Kingston Technical 
College in 1961, she took and passed her 
B.Sc. (Economics) degree in May and June 
last year. Now she is a clerk at Kingston 
Hospital. 

But her studying is not over. In the autumn 
it will be back to books again when she works 
for the examination of the Institute of Hos- 
pital Administrators, a step towards her am- 
bition of becoming a hospital administrator. 

Miss Yates passed her 11-plus and won a 
place at Rosebery Grammar School for Girls 
at Epsom. But the stairs there would have 
made things difficult with her wheelchair 
and also the staff were all-women and could 
not lift it easily. 


So the then Headmaster at Ewell secondary 
school, offered her a place at his school. It 
had a grammar stream; but this started at 
13 years of age, and for two years she was 
doing ordinary secondary subjects. 

However, she gained her G.C.E. and went 
on to Kingston Technical College, where she 
took economics, economic history and politi- 
cal history. 

In 1959 she went back to a prizegiving 
ceremony at the West Ewell school, where 
the Headmaster (Mr. L. Bradbury), handed 
her the G.C.E. certificate she had gained. 

He said then to the parents and friends 
assembled, ‘This has been a triumph of 
courage, all round moral stamina and unflag- 
ging faith on the part of her parents and 
others.’ 

While at university, she lived in a hall of 
residence with other students and got around 
in a small adapted car. 

On Wedesday last week, she took her place 
in lines of students being presented and was 
pushed in her wheelchair by a member of the 
Senate House staff. 


(Courtesy; Surrey Comet) 
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Craig-y-Parc Prize-Giving 


CraiG-y-Parc’s Prize-Giving had some un- 
usual features, and the tone was set by Miss 
M. B. Jowett, M.B.E., Chairman of the 
Management Committee, when she opened 
proceedings with, “This is a very exciting 
day!’ It was the school’s first grand assembly 
in its very attractive new hall, recently opened 
by Princess Marina. 

Mrs. C. M. Kearslake, who admitted that 
she was known, and deserved to be known, 
as ‘the Head Teacker who never stops build- 
ing’, said nobody could deny that an awful 
lot had happened at Craig-y-Parc in its ten 
years of life. It had started as a home and a 
school of only two classrooms for four classes, 
in one lovely house. Now there were modern 
extensions blending into the gently pretty 
grounds, including a fine recreation room 
financed and built entirely by the Cardiff 
Rotary Club. There was even a ‘private’ lawn 
outside the physiotheraphy department, which 
made a good place for exercises in good 
weather, and formed a little quad between 
the physio room and the fine hydrotherapy 
pool which had been donated to the school 
by Mr. H. Loebstein of Gnome Photo- 
graphics Ltd. ‘It’s pleasant and homely still, 
but it gives us room to grow and move and 
learn.’ 

The school is very proud of its pupils, who 
‘work so hard that they make up for the 
loss, sometimes of years, of education.’ Mrs. 
Kearslake said they were equally proud of 
those who went on to the Delarue School 
and those who stayed behind and completed 
learning to -ecome socially well-adjusted— 
‘and by that we mean you are nice people to 
know, thinking of others before yourselves.’ 

All the pupils at the ceremony were on the 
stage. “Other people just put their V.I.P.’s 
on the platform’, said Mrs. Kearslake cheer- 
fully, ‘but we can get all our pupils on ours, 
because we think they’re the V.I.P.’s.’ 

Craig-y-Parc, said Mrs. Kearlsake, did 
everything other schools do, ‘and then we 
get a bit ambitious’. There was a School 
Newspaper and a Library stocked without 
a penny cost to the school with books donated 
by people in the area. Four pupils had won 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s Bronze Award, and 
one the Silver Award. Older girls were given 
private lessons in cosmetics and grooming 
by a team of remedial beauticians from the 
British Red Cross. 

The school had continued to arrange many 
visits each term to places of educational 
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interest in the area, This made the children 
used to going to places, and gave people the 
chance to get used to them and find out 
how nice they were. 

Over 1,000 people had visited the school 
during the last year for functions, and another 
1,000 had paid professional visits. The chil- 
dren met them all, and the varied encounters 
helped their education. 

There’s a lot of loving goes on at Craig-y- 
Parc. “Plenty of people’, said Mrs. Kearslake, 
‘look at our symbol and feel sentimental to 
see the hand with the broken flower. But the 
best way to work for spastics is to be wise 
and diligent, full of compassion, and above 
all working together.’ 

Dr. C. P. Stevens, Director of the Spastics 
Society, gave away the prizes. Refusing to 
reveal whether he had ever been given a 
prize at school, Dr. Stevens said that one 
had a special feeling for children who didn’t 
get prizes, in a school like this. ‘Everyone 
here is fortunate, and everyone kere de- 
serves some kind of prize.’ 

Craig-y-Parc, said Dr. Stevens, was a good 
school, cherished by the Spastics Society, 
kept to heights of success by Mrs. Kearslake 
and her staff, encouraged by Miss Jowett 
and the Management Committee, who were 
encouraged in their turn by many friends 
of the school. One of the most long-standing 
and sure friends of spastics, Mr. Francis 
Van Neste, was attending the prize-giving 
that day. : 

The closing address was given by Rex 
Codd, a senior boy in his last term at the 
school. Rex spoke appreciatively of his nine 
years at the school and all he had learned 
there which would be useful to him in life, 

The pleasure of the prize-giving was much 
enhanced by choral speaking by Martyn 
Price, who announced the titles, David 
Atherton, Ian Richardson, Carole Matthews, 
Christine Frater, Stephen Dombrowski, Tina 
Samson and Linda Thomas. Ian, David and 
Robert Townsend also recited poems indi- 
vidually, with great expression and absolute 
clarity. 

A special prize for Good Citizenship, 
anonymously donated, was given to Byron 
Harries, a senior boy of 15 years, who is a 
keen member of the Camera Club (develop- 
ing and printing his own films), a Red Cross 
Cadet and a Boy Scout: Byron had already 
scooped several prizes and was generally 
having a good day. 
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PRIZE LIST 
For Outstanding Effort in Class: 
L. Thomas; M. Martin; C. Gibbins; N 


Williment; C. Wallis; S. Brewin; L. Stevens 


For Outstanding Social Development: 
P. Gibbins; S. Jackman; N. Carroll; G 
Webb; R. Codd; D. Hatch; P. Jenkins; 
A, Hovanissian. 


For Outstanding Effort in Physiotherapy: 
K. Jones; P. Jenkins; S. Dombrowski. 


For Outstanding Effort in Speech Therapy: 
D. Woods; J. Fletcher; P. Williams. 


Woodwork Prize: 
A. Jackson; D. Atherton. 


Needlework Prize: 
L. Thomas. 


Domestic Prize: 
B. Earle; M. Martin. 


SPORTS 
Sports Cup: 
(Won on Sports Day, 1964): Craig House (tc 
be received by M. Martin). 


Swimming Certificates: T. Lewis, P. Hulbert: 
C. Gibbins; A. Darling. 


Safety First Prize: C. Gibbins. 


EVENING ACTIVITIES 


First Aid Certificates: M. Brander; R Town- 
send; B. Earle; C. Frater; B. Harries; R. 
Codd. 


Cubs: D. Hatch. 

Scouts: B, Harries; P. Burgess. 

Guides: C, Frater. 

Chess Club: Andrew Jackson; D. Woods. 


Photography Club: B. Harries; D. Atherton; 
P. Burgess. | 
Good Citizenship Prize: 
Byron Harries. 
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(Top, left): Rex Codd, leaving school this term, 
receives his Duke of Edinburgh’s Bronze Medal 


(Bottom, left): Byron Harries, aged sixteen, 
collected quite a few prizes, including the 

Good Citizen Prize Dr. Stevens is giving him 
in our picture 
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(Top, right): Christine Frater, aged fifteen, 
from Llanelly, collects her prize 


(Bottom, right): After the prize-giving, 
distinguished guests were shown over the school 
by Mrs. Kearslake, Headmistress. 

Left to right: Mrs. Van Neste, Miss fowett, 
Chairman of the School Management Committee, 
Mrs. Kearslake, Mr. Francis Van Neste, the 
man behind the Friends of Spastics 

League Club, Mrs..Stevens and 

Dr. C. P. Stevens 


Pity 


by John Per 


Delarue School 


PITy 1s the enemy of the handicapped and 
that is because through it many backslidings 
are caused. I know that it is a natural in- 
stinct and no one would be human without 
it, but I ask you to curb it a little. You can- 
not realise how it feels to go down a street 
and see people looking at you and saying, 
“Ah! the poor dear’. They make me sick. I 
know that I myself look like a question mark 
when I walk but I would much rather look 
like that and get around than not be able to 
get around at all. How can you realise how 
off-putting it is when you are just standing 
and hear, ‘How well that poor dear gets 
around!’ when that poor dear is within 
hearing. 

The trouble with pity is that it makes us 
sorry for ourselves which breeds an ‘I don’t 
care attitude’. We become terrible to live 
with and dampen everybody else’s spirits. 
Mind you, here I stand condemning people 
who show pity, when I am as guilty as they 
are. If I see anybody having difficulty in 
doing something which I could do for them 
in a matter of seconds instead of letting them 
try I would rush in and do it for them. It is 
definitely wrong, and I who should know 
better from my own experience am as guilty 
as the rest if not more so. Yet I am saying 
that one should not pity, and please keep it 
in the right proportion. Let me give you an 
example. I was walking down one of Lon- 
don’s suburban streets when I tripped over 
an uneven paving stone. I went down rather 
heavily but did not hurt myself when a 
gentleman was passing. He stopped and said, 
‘Come on you silly blighter!’ but he was not 
quite so polite, ‘you fell down—now see how 
you can get up.’ He stayed until I got up and 
was settled on my feet and then walked on. 
To you he may have seemed hard but his 
was the correct type of pity because it en- 
abled me to get up myself, but he was there 
just in case I could not or was left. I think 
that incident cheered me up because I had 
done it independently but if I had been stuck 
he would have helped. 

If you pity people and do everything for 
them, they will never become independent. 
Remember that next time you are about to 
rush and help somebody. Let them try a 
little first. 


Successful at 
College 


HiLAry Noon is a happy, laughing 17-year- 
old girl, with not a care in the world except, 
perhaps, her important exams in the summer 
and the adventure of getting her first job... 

That simple word—happy—means a lot to 
Hilary, to her parents, Edward and Hetty 
Noon, and her younger sister, Margaret (15), 
for Hilary is a spastic. 


Sheltered life 

Until she was 15, Hilary lived the sheltered 
life of a spastic child. 

Her world opened up just over two years 
ago when she joined the pre-nursing G.C.E. 
course at the Walsall and Staffordshire Tech- 
nical College. 


She passed 

She’s passed domestic science O level, and 
is now studying hard to take biology, English, 
physiology and hygiene at the same level. 

Of tech’ she says: ‘At first it was terrible, 
especially the dictation. I couldn’t keep up 
with any of the teachers and my writing all 
slanted, but now in most of my books it is 
straight.’ 

At college Hilary is just one of the ‘crowd.’ 

‘I like it very much and have made a lot of 
friends. The students, like the teachers, have 
teen very helpful. 

‘No, I don’t mind people staring at me. 

‘I don’t feel any different, except when I 
get stuck with my talking, because I can do 
so many things like other people, I just can’t 
control my left side. I can use my left arm, 
but it depends what I want to do.’ 


Swimming 

Before she went to college Hilary had 
never taken any examinations. 

Although at the moment examination work 
is hectic Hilary finds time to enjoy other 
hobbies, especially swimming. 
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‘But you go round in circles’ commented 
Mrs. Noon. Here, Hilary was quick to re- 
tort proudly that she now swam straight. 

A keen member of the 2nd Walsall Girl 
Guide company, Hilary is a member of the 
Robin patrol. Sister Margaret is patrol leader 
and working hard for her Queen’s Guide 
badge. 

She’s also a keen member of the young 
people’s guild at St. John’s Church, Walsall, 
and has lots of friends there, too. 

Parties? ‘I don’t go to many. I have tried 
the twist and the shake. It wasn’t very success- 
ful, but I‘haven’t tried very hard!’ 


A Good Team 
Member 


Tuts 18 CaTHy WILLIS, formerly a pupil at 
the Delarue School. Although she is spastic, 
Cathy is a happy, outward-going, and effici- 
ently functioning member of Harris Inter- 
type Ltd., where she works as a matrices 
checker. 

Cathy’s ready smile is well-known among 
her work-mates, and her thoroughness and 
capability don’t pass unnoticed by her em- 
ployers. In the two years she has been with 
the firm, she has made many friends, and her 
chief worry seems to be finding time to 
respond to the many kind enquiries directed 
at her as she goes on her way through the 
factory. 

In common with most of her generation, 
she is a switched-on ‘pop’ fan, although her 
taste in music is fluid enough to embrace all 
forms of the art, including the classics, and 
other interests are varied. 

Keeping that optimistic attitude to life 
cannot always have been easy, but now a 
recently undergone operation promises in- 
creasing improvement for the future. 


Scout's Courage 
Earns a Badge 


Story and Picture: Courtesy Evening Standard 


WITH A TREMENDOUS display of determina- 
tion and spirit, a 17-year-old boy who has 
never been able to walk or talk has been 
awarded his Queen’s Scout Badge. Robert 
Jamieson, of Fuller Road, Dagenham, is a 
spastic, and has only limited use of one hand. 

He joined the Cubs at the age of eight and 
is now a member of the 1st Becontree Scout 
Troop at Dagenham. 

It took Robert a year to gain the five 
badges necessary to become a Queen’s Scout. 

When he took his ambulance badge he was 
examined by a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. The tests took all day because 
Rotert spells out all his replies on an alpha- 
bet chart. 

But the doctor’s verdict was that Robert 
was the most knowledgeable boy he had ex- 
amined for the badge. 

When he passed his master cook’s badge 
Robert could not do the cooking himself so 
other scouts assisted him while he gave them 
instructions on what to do. 

Robert thinks the civics badge was the 
hardest for him to get because he had to give 
long written answers, and that meant typing 
them out with one finger on his electric type- 
writer. 

Every week Robert goes to the troop meet- 
ing, and he refuses to let his parents take 
him. Said his mother: ‘His dad puts him on 
his special tricycle and straps his feet to the 
pedals and he cycles off. 

‘I do worry about him being out by him- 
self, but he is much braver than me and very 
independent.’ 
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and Helpful 


A NICE girl in a pretty dress blew in one 
iFriday not long ago—Joyce Martin from 
)Yorkshire, going through London on her way 
jto her holidays. Joyce is a Homeworker, and 
\her speciality is making teapot stands whose 
neat finish and usefulness is really a surprise 
'—for Joyce, besides being spastic and unable 
ito walk or stand, is completely blind. 
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David Jacobs 
Elected Chairman of 
Stars’ Organisation 
for Spastics 


FAMOUS disc jockey and television personality, 
David Jacobs, has been elected Chairman of 
The Stars’ Organisation for Spastics. 

The S.O.S. was formed in 1955 to assist 
The Spastics Society in its vital work of 
caring for the 75,000 spastics in this country. 
The Society is now established as the leading 
organisation in the world for the care of 
spastics. 

The S.O.S., with a membership of stars of 
stage, screen, TV and radio, runs our holiday 
hotel for 26 spastic children at Colwall Court, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. Another project is Wakes 
Hall, near Colchester, opened last year, which 
provides accommodation with a family atmos- 
phere for 17 adult spastics. The Organisation 
is also responsible for the maintenance and 
running costs of the hotel and home which 
amount to £20,000 a year. 

Last year’s Chairman of the S.O.S. was 
Harry Secombe. 


She keeps quite a variety of things going, 
however. What between her pet canary, 
Jackie, her home-work, reading and writing 
lessons in Braille, listening to talking books 
and pop and classical music records, collect- 
ing autographs, engaging in many activities 
connected with her church and hoisting her 
record-player round to entertain Youth Clubs, 
Joyce is pretty busy. 

Our photograph shows her discussing some 
of her work with her father: they’re almost 
inseparable. 

Happy holiday, Joyce! 


Did the Train Robber 
Work for Spastics ? 


PRISONERS at Wandsworth do not spend all 
their time—assuming, of course, that they 
remain in residence—marking the passing 
days on the walls of their cells. 

Several of them spend their copious spare- 
time making collecting boxes for the Spastics 
Society. 

More than 50 prisoners assemble and paint 
about 200 boxes a week. They call themselves 
the Wandsworth Prison Spastics Group. 

Was train robber Ronald Biggs one of the 
felonious philanthropists? ‘He may well have 
been,’ said the Home Office today. 

‘But we don’t discuss the activities and 
hobbies of individual prisoners—no matter 
how notorious they may be.’ 

(Edited from Evening News) 


The Regional 
Organisation in the 
North 


IN OUR June issue we reported the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. R. M. Edwards as Senior 
Regional Officer in the North of England 
and Wales and said that his office would be 
in Harrogate. This news has been understood 
by some people to mean that he will be re- 
placing Mr. Whyte our Yorkshire Regional 
Officer and we hasten to correct this wrong 
impression. 

Mr. Edwards has been given the task of 
co-ordinating, fostering and supporting the 
work of the Regional Officers in the Northern 
Regions. The present relationship between the 
Yorkshire, North and North-West Regional 
Officers and the groups in their Regions and 
their general responsibilities are in no way 
changed, nor will there be any change in 
the functioning of their offices at Harrogate 
(Yorkshire Region), Chester-Le-Street (North 
Region), Manchester and Cheshire (North- 
west Region). 


Practical Generosity 


Nearly 4,000 manual workers at the Lock- 
heed factory at Leamington have asked the 
management to deduct 3d. a week from their 
pay packets so that they can help five chari- 
ties—of which the Spastics Society is one. 
They expect to collect about £2,000 a year 
in this way. 

What a generous and practical gesture! 
If only the notion would spread... . 


Save the Children Fund 


The Bedford (Y.A.S.) ’62 Club has won 
the prize for completing the first blanket in 
aid of the Save the Children Fund. 


Children Hard of Hearing 


Parents frequently have not the slightest suspicion when their child has difficulties in 
hearing. But failure to discover the complaint may lead to the perversion of the child's character, 


and to him being regarded as dull or even ineducable though he is actually of normal 
intelligence. There is a pressing need for early diagnosis and treatment. 


by Dr. M. E. O'Neill 


(Article and photograph: Courtesy of The Guardian) 


SINCE the war public interest in deafness has 
increased and the disability no longer tends 
to be treated as the music-hall joke. The new 
attitude, still far short of the sympathy shown 
to the blind, has been fostered not only by 
the advance of science, particularly in the 
electronic technology of hearing, but probably 
by the considerable number of ex-servicemen 
who suffer deafness as a result of their war 
service. Greater efforts are being made to 
render deafness less of a social handicap than 
ever before. 

The deaf-mute child has always been sym- 
pathetically treated—the so-called mute who 
was not really mute but cheated of speech 
because he had never heard it. There is now 
a greater awareness of the needs of children 
who suffer varying degrees of deafness— 
awareness both in the medical and educational 
fields and equally in the public mind from 
television programmes and such films as 
‘Thursday’s Children’ and ‘Mandy’. 

The partially hearing child may be vari- 
ously handicapped. One form of deafness 
prevents a child from hearing consonants dis- 
tinctly; he will hear you speaking but not 
take your meaning exactly. Another type of 
deafness makes it difficult for a child to hear 
vowels. The child is often muddled and may 
appear dull or even ineducable, though actu- 
ally being of normal intelligence. Both groups 
are educationally handicapped. Vocabulary 
growth may be limited and self-confidence 
slow to develop. There is a pressing need for 
early diagnosis, treatment and, if necessary, 
special educational help for the child with a 
hearing loss. 

Nowadays more children are categorised 
as partially hearing than wholly deaf. Units 
for the partially hearing have been opened 
in nearly seventy normal schools with the 
aim of encouraging the handicapped child 
to join with hearing children and to use 
speech as his means of communication. Some 
of these units are, as yet, experimental and 
do not suit the needs of every partially 
hearing child. 

Any child with a bilateral loss of 30 
decibels has significant difficulties requiring 
help in school. (The decibel is the unit 
used for measuring sound). An audiometer 
gives an extremely accurate check of a persons’ 
hearing; the audiogram pattern showing the 
pattern obtained from the plotted results of 
the frequency cycles tested. Frequencies range 
from low foghorn-like sounds at 125 c/s to 
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high bird-like sounds at 8,000 c/s upwards. 
In between lie the frequencies of the human 
spoken voice. Children with high frequency 
loss, besides suffering educationally, may be 
accident-prone in traffic. 

Most children by the age of five have de- 
veloped speech and are capable of carrying 
on a sustained conversation. Failure to de- 
velop speech by the age of two, lack of 
comprehension of speech, and speech defects, 
should raise a suspicion that the child suffers 
from a hearing defect, and expert advice and 
appropriate tests of hearing should be sought 
long before he starts school. 

The frustration suffered by children be- 
cause of their inability to communicate with 
others and to make their needs known leads 
inevitably to emotional disturbance. Some 
schoolchildren with impaired hearing come 
to notice, less because of their unintelligible 
and garbled speech or poor educational pro- 
gress, because they have become a nuisance 
in the class, inattentive, spiteful, and inclined 
to upset others. The reverse occasionally 
happens and the child becomes withdrawn 
quiet, and apathetic. 

The deafish child of 10 believes people 
are talking about him since he cannot hear 
them properly. This, plus the usual quota of 
school teasing, can induce mental distress 
and make him withdraw from the group. 
The disability should be handled in school 
in such a way as not to draw undue atten- 
tion to the defect. Frequently parents have 
not the slightest suspicion that their child has 
a hearing loss. ‘He can hear when he wants 
to’ is a common phrase: perhaps he can in 
a quiet room and when he is familiar with 
the current event. 

Children with a hearing loss lasting over 
a period of time tend to develop a dull voice 
and inaccurate diction. The child with a 
severe loss should be diagnosed and given 
auditory training in the natural environment 
of his home well before the age of two to 
develop and preserve his sense of hearing, 
which precedes his sense of comprehension. 
It is essential to differentiate between hearing 
and listening. Hearing is the reception of 
sound by the ear, listening is the act of paying 
attention to what is heard and interpreting 
its meaning. The hearing child learns to 
listen at a few months old and, by stockpiling 
sounds and words, develops fluent speech by 
the age of four. To give the partially hearing 
child his best chance of learning speech it is 
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necessary to train his residual hearing and 
expose him to intelligible sound during these 
early critical years. An unusual but observed 
condition is that of the child who has 
acquired speech only later to become totally 
deaf and lose speech altogether. The absence 
of the common stimulus of sound must play 
a major part inducing this phenomenon. 

Certain children are said to be ‘at risk’, 
i.e. where a hearing loss might be suspected 
due to a family history of deafness or personal 
past medical history. This category includes 
children with speech defects, ear infections, 
a history of meningitis, those who were 
jaundiced when born or who were born pre- 
maturely. Also included are spastics, children 
who had a prolonged course of streptomycin, 
and those whose mothers had German 
measles in early pregnancy. The Paediatric 
Research Unit at Guy’s Hospital has shown 
that 1.8 per cent of children with a birth 
weight of 4 Ib. or less showed perceptive 
deafness of a moderate to severe degree. 
High-frequency deafness with little loss at 
low frequencies was the commonest type of 
deafness found. In pregnancies under 33 
weeks’ gestation but resulting in a viable 
infant, deafness was as high as 4.1 per cent 
and was significantly associated with cyanotic 
attacks—baby turning blue—in the first few 
weeks of life. 

Though ‘at risk’ groups stand out as need- 
ing urgent assessment, every infant should 
be tested as routine. At the moment this is 
not possible but should become so with the 
increasing special training of health visitors 
in this type of hearing assessment. The tests 
take only a few minutes and may avoid a 
lifetime of disability. One analysis of over 
3,000 deaf children, not all necessarily in the 
‘at risk’ category, showed that the cause of 
deafness, in descending order, lay in nose 
and throat infections, acute and chronic 
middle ear disease, and hereditary and family 
causes. 

Too many partially hearing children are 
tested too indecisively by such means as 
watch ticks, finger snaps, hammers, and 
bangs. All these methods are liable to error 
in failing to detect general, and particularly 
high-frequency deafness. Treatment, too, is” 


often indefinitely postponed . . . ‘We'll see 
him again in a year’ or ‘He’ll grow out of 
it’. . . all leading to a loss of precious time. 


Older children often have the ability to con- 
ceal defects of hearing because they ha 
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quired the ability to lip-read. Appropriate 
entific means of testing the younger child 
jad audiometric assessment of the older child 
re the only satisfactory means of determin- 
ig suspect deafness. School nurses now com- 
honly carry out the latter procedure. _ 

+ Only in exceptional circumstances can 
tverely deaf children make good academic 
jrogress in ordinary school. Every child must 
j2 studied as a whole person taking into 
count his home environment, social ad- 
istment personality, IQ, hearing loss, and 
jegree of strain to which he might reason- 
loly be put. Generally no child with a 
fearing loss of 70 decibels in the voice fre- 
juencies could be expected to maintain a place 
. an ordinary school. To give a deaf child his 
est chance of learning to use speech, it is 
ecessary to train his residual hearing by 
ise of a hearing aid during these early critical 
ears. Ideally the diagnosis of impaired hear- 
ng should be made in the first six months of 
fe and all babies ‘at risk’ should Le so tested 
1 their first year and rechecked at 2-3 years. 
ill schoolchildren in the 5-6-years-old group 
hould te tested at school. 

Some authorities feel that a majority of 
gnificantly deaf children, with auditory train- 
ag during pre-school life, can, with mechani- 
al aids, be made to hear well enough to be 
ducated with normally hearing children. 
Vhat do children hear through an aid? They 
ear noises; speech, as a great number of 
ignificantly deaf children hear it, would be 
mrecognisable to somebody who hears well. 
\ hearing aid is of more assistance to some 
hildren than to others, but it can te of 
imited use to almost all since even the 
leafest have residual islands of capacity to 
iear. No hearing aid is ideal and amplification 
if useless sounds, such as rustles, plus back- 
‘round noise and reverberations in class- 
ooms, can be a nuisance to the wearer. A 
10t uncommon story is of hearing aids being 
upplied but rarely used in school, or of being 
iseless due to exhausted batteries or ear- 
yieces blocked with wax. 

Hearing and diagnostic clinics are organ- 
sed by the hospital and public health services. 
[hey include in their teams an experienced 
loctor and a nurse or health visitor who has 
iad training in the assessment of deaf chil- 
lren. They can call on the services of an 
4NT consultant, an educational psychologist, 
nd a speech therapist when necessary. The 
hild’s ears are examined clinically and his 
learing assessed with an audiometer. His 
reneral health, vision, etc., are checked and 
lis intelligence may be assessed. Guidance 
S given to parents with regard to the day- 
o-day management of the child and of the 
amily problems which may arise as a result 
9 his disability. The auditory training of the 
hild may be undertaken to stimulate him 
irst to listen and discriminate and then to 
peak. Advice can be given regarding the 
ype of schooling best suited to the child’s 
ndividual needs. 

The recent report of the working party 
-ommissioned by the British Council for the 
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Rehabilitation of the Disabled believed that 
the further education of the deaf, to be fully 
effective, should be undertaken in co-opera- 
tion with persons who are familiar with the 
difficulties involved in the process of com- 
munication. Teachers need a wider know- 
ledge of the educational treatment of these 
disabilities when they are coped with in the 
ordinary school. A teacher trained in these 
matters, through the provision of a special 
course, could greatly benefit his school—par- 
ticularly the large primary. 

To tackle this problem of childhood deaf- 
ness we need better diagnosis in infancy, 
routine assessment of the very young by 
suitably trained health visitors, conveniently 
sited audiology clinics in each populous area 
of approximately 200,000 residents, and, since 
they are not all the same, hearing aids suitable 
both for the individual and differing age 
groups. To these we can add the need for 
classes in one ordinary school in each dis- 
trict to deal with moderate degrees of deaf- 
ness. 

The care needed by parents, doctors, and 
teachers in recognising childhood deafness 
cannot be over emphasised—deafness that may 
not only educationally retard a child but 
can be destructive to his whole personality. 


Helping Hand 


LANDLORD GEORGE MarsH, of the White 
Hart Hotel, Peel Square, Barnsley, wanted 
someone to knock down his pile of pennies 
which had been built up to help spastics—so 
he invited the person who had contributed 
the most, Mr. Pat White. 

Mr. White, a 58-year-old labourer, of 
Gerald Road, Park House Estate, Barnsley, 
said: “I saw that the pile was not getting 
any bigger and vowed to do something about 
it. So I went round the hotel collecting 
pennies. This was not a gimmick. I really 
do like helping unfortunate people.” 


The Circus 


The circus has come to town, 

The rousing sound of trumpets blowing, 
Cheers of happy voices showing 

The circus has come to town. 


Crowds are pushing past, 
Flags are flying fast, 

The circus has come to town, 
Excitement is in the air 

As the time is drawing near 
The circus has come to town. 


At last the show begins, 

The circus bell rings, 

The scene is bright, 

The world is alight, 

It is a merry sight, 

When the circus comes to town. 


Miss Fenny Hill, aged 10, Member of the 


Cardiff & District Spastic 62 Club. 


32 Seater Coach 
constructed to the order of 


COOMBE FARM 
RESIDENTIAL 
CENTRE 


Special Thirty-Two Seater Coach mounted 

on a Passenger Chassis. At the nearside easy 

entrance through a wide Sliding Door also 

acting as an Emergency Exit for occupied 

Chairs in conjunction with a Folding Ramp, 

stored in an easily accessible Locker below 
floor level. 


Power-operated Tail-lift to raise two occu- 

pied Wheel Chairs to floor level with floor 

anchorage inside body. Safety belts supplied 
for all seats 


FOR SPECIALISED BODIES 
ON YOUR 
OWN CHOICE OF CHASSIS — 


214-218 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY 
LONDON N.W.2 


Established 45 years 


Telephones: 
GLAdstone 2234-5-6-7 
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Sales Manager: 
€. F, BERGAM 
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One of the children from Wiifred Pickles School 
enjoying a visit to the R.A.F. Camp at 
Wittering not long ago 


Swimming 
Stars 


Delarue Pupils at 
National Paraplegic 
Games, Stoke Mandeville 


DELARUE PUPILS did extremely well again 
this year at Stoke Mandeville. The young 
swimmers won their awards despite the handi- 
cap of teing able to visit the local swimming 
baths only about once a‘ fortnight. In many 
events they were competing against adults, 
and in many there were between 20 and 30 
competitors. Susan Stevenson, who has only 
Eeen at the school for a year, achieved par- 
ticularly, -striking successes which do her 
credit. 
Here are the results in detail : — 


Susan Stevenson 
Junior back stroke—I1st place, gold medal. 
Junior free style—2nd place, certificate. 
Junior Special Class—2nd place, certificate. 
Wheelchair dash v. Adults—1st place, 
gold medal, 7.2 sec., 50 metres. 
Club throwing v. Adults (23 in all)— 
2nd place, certificate. 


L 


This picture is of Billy Aggasild who recently spent his 30th birthday while on holiday at th 
Arundel Hotel. Billy belongs to the East Hertfordshire Group and has been blind 

from birth. This is the fifth holiday that Billy and his parents have spent at the Arundel. 

Also in the picture is an Uncle who lives in Westcliff and an Aunt and Uncle who came fron 
Aberdeen to be with Billy for his birthday 
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Rosamund Maxwell-Browne (classed as 
schoolgirl) 
Junior free style—1st place, gold medal. 
Special Class—2nd place, certificate. 
Discus v. Adults (21 in all)— 
2nd place, silver (shield). 


William Dandy 
Junior swimming—Boys—2nd place, 
certificate 


Michael Nash 
Junior free style—I1st place, gold medal. 
Junior back stroke—I1st place, gold medal. 
Shot v. Adults—2nd place, silver (shield). 


Christopher Day 
Club throwing v. Adults—2nd place, silver. 
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THE present trainees at the Spastics Society’s 
Sherrards Training Centre, Welwyn, enter- 
ained 60 former trainees recently. The visi- 
‘ors. came from places as far afield as 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Widnes, Bath, Felix- 
stowe, Portsmouth and Cardiff. 

A conference was held at which experiences 
were exchanged under the title of “he place 


of the spastic in open employment, many 
points being raised for clarification by the 
young people now undergoing training. 

The principal, Mr. V. King, said the 
society could be proud of the result from a 
census taken of the ex-trainees: it was grati- 
fying to find that only four were not in em- 
ployment, the majority being in their original 


News from the Road 


THE MOBILE EXHIBITION UNIT is working its way in nicely, as it careers around 


England... 


‘Oh yes, it will go around that bend alt right!’ 
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in 


3ack Row—left to right: Michael Hammersley, Fim Mullen, Colin Webster, Mary Kempson, David Wise, fohn Stevenson, Nick Buck, Fohn Moss, 
Aargaret McConochie, Robert Goodey, George Norwood, Shirley Thomas, Brenda Taylor, Hazel Barker, Roger Smee 


‘ront Row—left to right: fohn Gatt, Kevin Clarke, Michael McGinty, Stuart Fowler, Ian Reid, foan Lawrence, Shirley McMahon 


Spastics’ Re-union at Welwyn 


placement. They included the first “young 
lady to be placed from Sherrards, who has 
now given over five years service to the com- 
pany. 

During the afternoon a number of parents 
joined the group for an informal session. The 
week-end was rounded off with an evening 
of entertainment. Herts Advertiser. 


making friends for the Society. Two gentlemen from a warmer country have already done 
their level best to buy a couple of ice creams from it, and our two almost dangerously 


enterprising showmen are considering this idea. 


Geoff’s inclined to leave his braking a bit late! 
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The new Norwich Work Centre, designed 
to employ 


30 adult spastic workers, was 
opened in late June by the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County, Sir Edmund Bacon. 


It will cost £7,000 a year to run. Chairman 
of the Group, Mr. J. F. D. Riches, called 
the centre, ‘a dream come true’. 

After an address by Dr. C. P. Stevens, 
Director of the Spastics Society, the centre 
was dedicated and made open to guests. 
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(Top picture): Remember the sea of mud 
pictured in our last issue? This is the fine 
finished building, built round a central patio 


(Above): Mr. F.\F. D. Riches, Chairman of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Group, shows 

Sir Edmund and Lady Bacon the large and 
well-equipped kitchen 


(Top right): Leona Edwards, a little spastic 
girl, was the hit of the evening when she 
presented Lady Bacon with a bouquet 


(Right): Sir Edmund Bacon said, ‘Charity steps 
in where Government Departments fear to 
tread’ 


orwich Wi 
Official Opening: — 


Photographs: Courtesy ‘ Easte 


az 
f 
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Chipchase Opening 


Newcastle 


THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND Officially 
opened the new £70,000 Chipchase Hostel 
and workshop extensions to the Percy Hedley 
Centre, Newcastle, at the end of June. 

The Duke was welcomed by Alderman J. 
Gray, Chairman of the Management Commit- 
tee, who recalled the exciting history of the 
Centre, which began with the founding of a 
school and clinic. ‘One very big problem 
remained to be tackled’, he said. ‘What was 
to become of the children when the time 
came for them to leave the school?’ 

Chipchase, bought by the Spastics Society 
and let to the Percy Hedley at a peppercorn 
rental for 99 years, rebuilt and extended 
with the help of a £61,000 grant from the 
Spastics Society, was the permanent solution. 
‘We have room for fifty workers and places 
in the hostel for thirty’, said Alderman Gray. 

Most of the workers at Chipchase are 
severely handicapped, but with the aid of in- 
genious devices designed and constructed in 
the workshops by Mr. J. Hodgson, the 
Manager and his assistant, a high standard of 
workmanship and production rate is main- 
tained on jobs which include making coat- 
hangers for the dry-cleaning trade, making 
up catalogues, carton assembly, making poly- 
thene bags, assembling electrical components 
and packing samples for postage. 

In opening the new workshop and hostel, 
the Duke of Northumberland said that 
there resided in many people an innate 
desire to leave the world a better place than 
they found it. ‘For some people it is not very 
clear in what direction their desire should 
lead them, and to them I would suggest that 
they could find no better fulfilment than 
associating themselves with this work. Now, 
because of places like the Percy Hedley 
centre, a tremendous amount can be done 
to give the spastic a real chance to live a full, 
useful and happy life not only as a child 
but also as an adult with a job.’ 

Dr. C. P. Stevens, Director of the Spas- 
tics Society, said that the North-East has in 
some respects led the United Kingdom in 
work for spastic children: the Percy Hedley 
School was one of the earliest to flourish, at 
a time when the national Society, now able 
to help its affiliated Groups very consider- 
ably, was itself struggling with the aid of its 
Groups to found important ventures all over 
the country. There was still a great deal of 
important work being done, and to be done, 
by co-operation of this sort. 

After the official opening the Duke toured 
the workshops with the Lord Mayor of 
Newcastle, Alderman Mrs. Theresa Russell, 
and the workshop manager, Mr, J. Hodgson. 


Buy Your 
1966 
CALENDARS 


made by 
Adult Spastics 


of the 


NORTH SURREY 
GROUP 


3s. Od. each plus postage 


Orders of 50 or over 
2s. 6d. each 


Orders of 200 or over 
2s. 3d. each 


The Calendars are gay and 
colourful, cut into Snowflake 
and Zinnia shapes with the 
calendar at the centre 


A FUND- RAISER 
FOR YOUR GROUP! 


Write to 


North Surrey Group 
The Spastics Society 
Work Centre 
13 Geneva Road 
Kingston-on- Thames 


Phone: Kingston 1750 


How Should we Organise our 
Services to Spastics ? 


This novel approach by Dr. R. A. Yorke, M.B., CH.B., 

of the Southport, Formby and District Spastics Society, 
outlines a system of co-operation between Local Groups 
and others which might avoid some overlapping. 


IN wHAaT way can local Groups te helped in 
their work involving direct assistance to 
spastics and their parents? I should like to 
refer to this work as ‘case-work’—involving 
as it does the many varied forms of assistance 
but excluding in the present considerations 
fund raising. 

The case-work done by Spastics Groups 
may be diagrammatically represented as : — 


CASEWORK 


M.C.—Management Committee (local 
project). 

E.C.—Group Executive Committee. 

F.C.—Fund-raising Committee (‘Functions 
Committee’ ). 


But case-work for the same Group of 
spastic individuals and their families in any 
one area is also done to greater or less extent 
by the local authority through its M.O.H.’s 
department, Welfare Officers, Health Visitors, 
Special Centres and so on. 

Some or all of these spastic individuals 
are at the same or different times receiving 
help from the local hospitals through Ortho- 
paedic Surgeons, Paediatricians, Neurolo- 
gists, Physiotherapists, Almoners (Medical 
Social Workers now!) and other hospital 
staff. 

Finally a few of these spastics will be re- 
ceiving help direct from the Spastics Society 
through either Miss Morgan’s department 
directly (Social work and Employment), the 
Regional Social Workers or through Mrs. 
Clifton’s department (Schools and Centres). 

These agencies are all working to help the 
same group of individuals and their families. 
However, in many areas for one reason or 
another the help is fragmented and not 
properly integrated. I would like to put the 
proposition that the best way to assist local 
Groups help the spastics in their areas is 
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for these different agencies to be more effi- 
ciently ‘geared’ together. The complete co- 
operation of Groups with other local agen- 
cies is not always satisfactorily attained and 
this should be looked at from the highest 
possible level. 


I suggest that this sort of co-ordination 
could be effectively achieved by the establish- 
ment of joint panels. For the sake of giving 
them a name they could be called Cerebral 
Palsy Area Co-ordinating Panels (C.P.A.C.P.). 
These panels would include a representative 
from each Group in the area, and also a 
representative from the local Medical Officer 
of Health’s Department (ie. the Welfare 
Officer), with the Hospital Consultant one 
finds in most Hospital Board Areas who is 
particularly interested in the problem, and 
the Regional Social Worker. A hospital Al- 
moner and a G.P. or two could also be 
included. 

With integration of this sort the amount 
of case-work done would probably increase 
and there might be a place for a special case- 
worker to work under the direction of and 
with the Area Co-ordinating Panel. 

In some areas there may well be an exist- 
ing case-worker who could be utilised for 
this purpose. Not only would this integration 
help the local Group, it would help the hos- 
pitals and local authorities and, I feel sure 
would receive their most enthusiastic support 
in most areas. 

If approached in the right way, the local 
authorities might grant subsidies and the 
scheme might merit financial support from 
the Spastics Society and local Groups. No 
great expense need be involved. 

Linked with the work of these C.P.A.C.P. 
could be the work of other local agencies 
working for allied disorders (muscular dys- 
trophy and mentally handicapped for in- 
stance) where and when co-operation seemed 
mutually sensible. Another important benefit 
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would te that the local Groups, Regional 

Officers and the Spastics Society would be 

able to get a much clearer idea of the par- 

ticular needs of any one geographical area. 

This sort of mutual co-operation has in 
many places happened spontaneously in an 
ad-hoc way but even in these areas the liaison 
could perhaps te made more effective by 
being put on a more formal basis. In other 
less fortunate areas, perhaps because of the 
wrong sort of approach having been made in 
the past (for example the demand by a 
purely lay-committee of the Medical Health 
or Hospital Specialist for names and addresses 
and even details of spastics in the area, the 
divulgence of which would contravene pro- 
fessional confidence) relations are not so 
good. Very often demands have been made 
by small groups of parents for certain facili- 
ties, which in fact if a wider view were taken 
are not the prime needs of that area or are 
already available in some way. Lack of under- 
standing and then distrust may easily then be 
engendered and this is the sort of situation 
that can easily be dealt with by a co-ordinat- 
ing body of this sort. 

Local M.O.H.’s have probably too often 
seen Local Groups in the light of ‘pressure 
groups’. An approach from the top through 
professional channels should te used in 
launching this scheme as well as direct ap- 
proaches at local level through Regional 
Officers and through medical men already 
connected with the Society. 

This type of co-ordinating machinery 
might more easily be brought into being in 
some areas than others and the exact mechan- 
ism of its function might well vary from one 
area to another. 

I would suggest that the first step might be 
an exploratory approach to the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health for their views. 
Secondly through Hospital Consultants who 
are known by the Spastics Society to be 
interested in this field. Thirdly a question- 
naire to local Group Secretaries could be 
used to ascertain their views. Finally in one 
or two selected areas Pilot experiments might 
be tried for a year or two. 

The work of the C.P.A.C.P. could be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

1. The amassing and tabulating of infor- 
mation regarding all spastics in the area. 
This information to remain confidential 
except to the C.P.A.C.P. and other pro- 
fessional co-workers. 

2. The supervision of the proper co-opera- 
tion of existing resources in the area. 

3. On the basis of the accurate knowledge of 
local needs and resources the ascertain- 
ment of future needs could be more ac- 
curately forecast. The apportionment of 
responsibility for financing, designing and 
staffing should be negotiated between the 
primary agencies themselves. 
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OAKWOOD: 
An Experiment in 
-urther Education 


dy 
Rosemary Dawson Shepherd 


Oakwood experiment is by no means com- 
plete, but as a student I can tell you it has 
jinswered a lot of big questions and raised 


| You may think this last very egotistical, but 
|s this not what we basically ask?) These 
ire questions which no-one can answer 
jimply. For each person who asks there 
jnust be a personal answer. 

Hard, one would think, for the young 
For 
‘those without, the task of finding useful, 
zainful employment must seem almost im- 
Yet this is the challenge that, I 
feel, the Society has met with a singularly 
z00d grasp of all the factors involved. There 
$ no perfect answer to the problems involved. 
[f there were the world would be a very un- 
2xciting place. 

I am really thinking specifically of Oak- 
wood, as I have first-hand experience of the 
set-up. It seems to me, that Oakwood is a 
very good attempt to find an answer to the 


basic questions for the severely handicapped 
intelligent spastic. Perhaps I should elaborate; 
what I think the Society has done is to pro- 
vide the best setting, to date, where we can 
try to answer these questions for ourselves. 
Certainly, as a whole, the Society does not 
attempt to thrust their version of the answers 
down our throats! Like others of our age 
and mentality we are discovering the answers 
ourselves. This is the only way we can be- 
come mature, well-integrated human beings. 
True we will still have a handicap at the 
end, but as someone once told me, a well- 
integrated personality can overcome an enor- 
mous handicap. 

Perhaps I am harping too much on the 
personality aspects, when in actual fact this 
is only a by-product. I would hate to let 
anyone get away with the idea that we just 
sit around and do nothing else but be intro- 
spective. I think one must be introspective 
at a definite period of one’s life, not all the 
time. One can, and we do here, broaden one’s 
outlook on life. All our studies are based on 
this broadening. I was duly warned by my 
tutor that my mind would be stretched until 
it hurt! Actually it is surprising how far 
you can go before it does hurt. I think that 
my studies have been broader and more far- 
reaching here than anywhere else. 

Apart from actual studies, taking about 
7% hours a day four and a half days a week, 
we go on very interesting outings, we have 
our own Debating Society to which we invite 
various young people’s organisations, we have 
various parties and celebrations, one of us 
belongs to a church choir, and we like to find 
every excuse for making as many outside 
contacts as possible. 


An Extra Hand in nursing the severely handicapped 
by Derek Schofield, S.R.N., O.N.C., Superintendent, 


Lulworth Court, Westcliff-on-Sea 


How OFTEN do we wish we had an extra 
hand, even for the few minutes necessary to 
yet us over the difficult part of a ‘single- 
handed’ task without calling on a colleague 
for help? The cerebral diplegias, advanced 
multiple sclerosis and other associated spastic 
paretic conditions usually present with de- 
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generative changes in the adductor muscles of 
the thigh, causing recurrent spasm which 
results in the ‘scissors’ position of the lower 
limbs. 

Toilet and other nursing procedures requir- 
ing ease of access to the pubic area are diffi- 
cult for one person to perform in these 


Contact with the outside world is of prime 
importance, so all the books say. I cannot 
agree with them wholeheartedly enough; if 
people knew how necessary a contact is, 
especially for those who are not so lucky as 
we are! We can learn about life from books 
but what we read has very little bearing 
unless we can see how what we have read 
is applied in real life. 

However, Oakwood’s success would be 
fruitless, and will be so, if the question of 
what happens after is not answered (unfor- 
tunately we are not all research types, and we 
hope that the demand for places will exceed 
the number). We cannot stay here for the rest 
of our lives and I doubt very much whether 
we would want to. Oakwood, after all, can be 
considered as a stage in our development, 
and if Oakwood is a success, inevitably we 
will come to a stage where we will not 
need what Oakwood has to offer. Obviously 
the Society can see this far better than we 
can and we know that, as usual they will 
do their level best to see that our future 
wellbeing is well catered for in terms of 
suitable surroundings and help. It is, I feel, 
very much up to us to see that we can ulti- 
mately provide our own sources of enjoyment, 
work, and general mental fitness. 

I think we, who live in this day and age, 
are in a very enviable position. There is 
something to be said for being in an estab- 
lished set-up, but the excitement of the 
pioneering days of any place is something 
too, a joy not to be missed. In considering 
Oakwood in this way, really I am saying 
thank you to the Society for being a pioneer 
in a field that has been neglected because of 
more important priorities. 


(Reprinted by courtesy of the 
author and 
‘The Nursing Mirror’) 


circumstances. However, if a polyvinyl beach 
ball—available from most chain stores—is 
placed firmly between the legs of such a 
patient, it will overcome the strongest adduc- 
tor opposition and maintain the necessary 
degree of abduction for as long as required. 
(See pictures). 


MUSIC 


and Handicapped Children 


I WAS PRIVILEGED to attend a day-conference 
in London, arranged by the Society for Music 
Therapy and Remedial Music on the topic of 
“Music Making by Handicapped Children’. 
This young Society, whose President is the 
well-known conductor and musician, Sir 
Adrian Boult, has been working since 1958 
to promote the use of music therapy and 
remedial music in the treatment, education, 
training and rehabilitation of children and 
adults suffering from emotional, physical or 
mental handicaps. In addition to six major 
conferences between 1960-65, the Society has 
held frequent meeting and study groups and 
is now able to offer courses specially planned 
for musicians. It looks forward to and plans 
for the day when music therapy will be prac- 
tised on a sound professional basis with a 
comprehensive full training course, a recog- 
nised qualification and an accepted status. 
The 1965 conference, attended by more 
than 200 musicians, nurses, paediatricians, 
psychologists, social workers, teachers, stu- 
dents and administrators, was once more proof 
of the interest the Society’s growth has stimu- 
lated. Four fascinating practical sessions were 
presented to this large audience during the 


day. There was an absolute minimum of 
straight lecturing. All contributions rose 
naturally out of actual demonstrations of 
work which stimulated a very active ‘question 
and answer’ period to end the day. I' do not 
think any groups of children have ever had 
the attention and the quietness of the audi- 
ence which saw these demonstrations of the 
usefulness of music in so many fields of 
child education. 

Eight severely subnormal children of mixed 
handicaps from a hospital school in Surrey 
showed how they worked in eurhythmics 
under the guidance of their instructor, an 
occupational therapist and one-time student 
under Jacque Dalcroze himself. These boys 
of 14-16 years of age, with coloured balls, 
plastic hoops and musical notation symbols, 
showed how they could control their move- 
ments and speeds and could interpret phras- 
ing and loudness and softness in response to 
music. At one point some older children, in- 
cluding a blind boy, provided the music with 
a little ensemble. 

Next a small orchestra of 18-20 handi- 
capped children from a Dagenham school 
performed with great accuracy several small 


MOBILE EXHIBITION UNITeeeesoeoee 


ITINERARY—AUGUST 1965 


Day Date Place Site 
Sunday 1 Blackpool Princess Parade 
Tues./Wed. 3/4 Southport Wide pavement fronting pier 
Fri./Sat./Sun, 6/7/8 Morecambe Promenade Station 
Tuesday 10 Kendal Sticklandgate Car Park 
Thursday 12 Carlisle Court Square 
Saturday 14 Berwick Parade Car Park 
Tuesday 17 Durham Market Place 
Wesdnesday 18 Sunderland Central Area Site 
Friday 20 Darlington Market Place 
Sunday 22 York St. Georges Field 
Tuesday 24 Harrogate Royal Hall Car Park 
Thursday 26 Bradford Broadway 
Saturday 28 Sheffield Oaks Park Gala, Norton 
Mon./Tues. 30/31 Leeds Roundhay Park Gala 
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pieces written specially for them, “The Hop- 
ping Toad’, ‘The Frog’s Waltz’ and conch 
with a delightful transposition into G Major 
of Schubert’s Impromptu in B Minor. With 
a glockenspiel at the centre, there were three 
melodica players, eight or nine recorders, tri- 
angles, tambourines and some very satisfying 
rasps. The children were as composed as any 
adult orchestra and calmly gave an encore 
at the audience’s insistence. 

After lunch, the senior class of seven 
severely deaf girls from a school in Sussex 
demonstrated with a number of instruments 
that, although with little exception they were 
without any hearing at all, they could still 
make music and could even whirl their bril- 
liant young teacher off into a folk dance, She 
was doubly qualified, a teacher of the deaf 
and a performer on three instruments. These 
girls all played triangles, chimes, tambourines 
and melodica: these last are particularly 
good because their pitch is independent of 
blowing, so those with breathing difficulties 
can still participate. This group were so full 
of life and joy, that the whole audience re- 
joiced with them in their pleasure: it was 
good to hear youngsters with little speech 
giving voice to squeaks and giggles at the 
sheer joy of folk dancing. 

The fourth and last practical contribution 
to this exciting day of study was in the form 
of a tape recording prepared by a music 
therapist working in the Department of 
Psychiatry in the University of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. It was a record of excerpts from a 
series of sessions with two severely autistic 
children, a boy of five and a girl of four. 
Miss Alvin, secretary of the Society had 
recently returned from America and was 
able to paint the picture of the situation in 
which the sessions were being held. Working 
under a careful. psychiatric guidance, the 
therapist himself a very able improviser and 
composer, accompanied the mood, the move-| 
ment, the crying or screaming and the beat- 
ing of percussion instruments by the child. 
To begin with, this copying provoked anger,| 
but this anger gave vitality sufficient to enable’ 
the child to take part in a musical experience. 
As the child reacted in later sessions 10, 
pauses, to quietness and loudness it became 
clear that perhaps for the first time, through/ 
music, communication was being established 
between the child and another human being. 
It did appear that the skill and patient prac- 
tice of music therapist was discovering a 
musical intelligence that could order the flow 
of emotional life. { 

Here is a new profession full of promise. 
But it was evident that this task demand 
special qualities, first and foremost of whic 
were real musicianship. How long will it 
before the training and employment of musi 
therapists is accepted as a normal and essen’ 
tial part of educational provision? 

Miss Alvin’s new book ‘Music for th 
Handicapped Child’ (21s.), published b 
O.U.P., provides a useful general survey 0 
these problems. 


F. Le Prevost. 
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) EMPLOYMENT 


NEWS 


OHN BARKER from Bromborough, who 
trained at the Chester Office Training Centre, 
is doing general clerical work for a firm in 
Liverpool. 


ACQUELINE BOWER from Chingford, who 
trained at Sherrards, is doing domestic work 
in the children’s ward of a hospital in Epping. 


AMELA CHAPMAN from Gorleston, has a 
new job and is now working in a local bakery 
and pastry firm. 


ESLEY ELLWOOD from Kelsall, who 
trained at the Chester Office Training Centre, 
is working as a filing clerk in Messrs. 
Woolworth, Nottingham. 


.NTHONY FARRELL from Manchester has 
a local stores job. 


YAVID GREEN from Normanton, commenced 
a trial period of employment at the Remploy 
factory in Pontefract. 


OSEPH KING from London, who trained at 
Sherrards, is doing light assembly work for 
a firm of engineers in Battersea. 


JHRISTINE LAWLESS from Newport, Mon., 
who trained at Sherrards, has changed her 
job and is now working in the Mailing de- 
partment of Standard Telephones & Cables. 


YLVIA LEACH from Stockton Heath, has 
commenced work as a lift attendant in a de- 
partment store at Warrington. 


{ARGARET LOUND from Spalding, who 
trained at the Chester Office Training Centre, 
is working locally for a mail order firm of 
horticulturists. 


AMES MCKENZIE from Peterborough, 
who trained at the Chester Office Training 
Centre, has commenced a trial period of 
employment as a ledger clerk for ‘the Co- 
Operative Society in Peterborough. 
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CATHERINE NORFIELD from Loughton, 
has changed her job and is now employed 
on filing and checking duties by an Assur- 
ance group. 


WENDY PRICE from Nottingham, who trained 
at Sherrards, is employed in the bakery and 
confectionery department of Messrs, Wool- 
worth, Nottingham. 


GEORGE SCHOLEY from Rotherham, who is 
awaiting a vacancy at Sherrards, has taken 
a temporary job as a lift attendant for the 
Rotherham Corporation. 


LAWRENCE SMITH from Gosport, who 
trained at Messrs. Joseph Lucas, Birmingham, 
has commenced work as a general machinist 
for an engineering firm. 


KEITH WOOD from Leeds, who trained at 
the Chester Office Training Centre, has com- 
menced a trial period of employment as in- 
voice clerk for a local firm, 


Engagement 


The engagement is announced between 
John Bundock and Kathleen Brittin, both of 
London. 


A HORROR STORY. 


or the Tale of the 
Monstrous Eye 


THE ROOM measured 8 ft. by 8 ft. There were 
no windows. But there was light—oh, yes, 
plenty of light. Big lights and small lights, 
plain lights and coloured light, spotlights and 
arc lights. And it was hot, so very, very hot. 

There was no-one there when I entered. I 
had expected that. I had also expected the 


desk which took up most of one side of the 
room. I sat down. 

And then I saw the Eye. 

It had a glassy look. It was small. It 
peered straight at me—unblinking, shining, 
and with an air of menace. 

To avoid it, I looked at the desk top. It 
was bare, except for three lights. One was red. 
It was unlit. That was the one I had to 
watch. When that came alight—it would 
happen! 

I looked again at the Eye. It seemed to 
scream at me in capital letters. ‘Soon Tl 
have you’, it seemed to say. ‘Soon you'll be 
caught—and then there is no escape.’ 

Escape. That was the operative word. Pers- 
piration dripped from my brow. Should I 
make the break now? There was no-one to 
stop me. No-one. Only the Eye. 

Suddenly—a small, red light above the 
Eye came on. At the same time a new set of 
arc lights blazed up. One of the three bulbs 
on the desk came alight—not the red one! 

My mouth was dry. I mopped my fore- 
head. Could I stick it out? What would 
people think if I fled? Would I be branded 
‘coward’? Then it was too late for thought 
or fear. The second light on the desk was 
on. Any moment now... . : 

And there it was. The a light. 

I stared at the Eye. My lips twitched. I 
managed a smile. I spoke. 

‘Good-evening. .. .’ 

MY FIRST SOLO TELEVISION AP- 
PEARANCE HAD BEGUN. 

Gare 

(Mr. Paton, our Information Officer, as a 
journalist in Edinburgh made several appear- 
ances on Scottish Television in solo adver- 
tising spots. He did not flee the experience 
because he was paid 3 guineas a time!) 

Editor. 


THE TOP TEN (Billiards & Snooker Exhibitions) 


Money raised in the season just ended 


British Legion Club, Oxted, Surrey 
Brookdale Club, Catford, London 


Captain Cook Country Club, Middlesbrough ... 


Cleveleys Park Club, Cleveleys, Blackpool 


Hanging Heaton Cricket Club, Batley, Yorks . 
Holywell, North Wales ... 


Point of Ayr Miners Inst., 


Newtown Conservative Club, Wigan, Lancs. ... 


Shipley Conservative Club, Shipley, Yorks 


Highbury Vale Social Club, Bulwell, Nottingham 


Ellesmere Golf Club, Walkden, Lancs, ... 


In addition 
25 Clubs raised £60 or over; 
38 Clubs raised £50 or over; 
42 Clubs raised £40 or over, 
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IMMICKS 


SHAS 
} ERNES EP 5 


The International Hospital 
and Medical Services Exhi- 
bition held every two years 
took place in the first week 
in June at Olympia. The 
display of most interest to 
spastics was undoubtedly 
the stand of Amesbury 
Surgical Appliance Co. 
Ltd., Amesbury, Wiltshire. 


(1) New was a light commode by Amesbury 
made of tubular steel with adjustable foot 
and back rest. This commode can be used 
with a plastic pot as shown here or directly 
over the bowl of a lavatory. Note the swing- 
ing bar to give the child support at the 
front and the front feet extended right for- 
ward under the footrest making it untippable. 
Suitable for children from 3-8 years of age, 
cost £5 12s, 6d. 


(2) Also shown for the first time in this 
exhibition the Vessa lightweight wheelchair. 
This weighs 36 lbs., nearly 20 lbs. lighter 
than the standard transit chair. This is very 
much a move in the right direction, and the 
Ministry of Health will supply this chair on 
prescription where the specialist specifies that 
this lighter chair is required. 


(3) On exhibition for the first time in this 
country the ‘Rull Universal’, a Swedish 
chair. This chair is used extensively in Sweden 
for spastics. It has a firm seat which is 
adjustable in length and in angle of tilt. 


fl 
t 
4 
: 


Footrests are individually adjustable from t 
chair. Backrest and armrests are also adju 
able. The ‘Rull Universal’ folds up after t 
seat and back are removed. Mr. Goldthe 
tells me that he anticipates manufacturi 
this chair in the Company’s new factory 
Bournemouth, and that he is hopeful that 1 
Ministry of Health will eventually sup 
this chair. 
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\ll inquiries for these aids and other aids to: 


The Appliance Officer, 
The Spastics Society, 
2 Park Crescent, London, W.1. 
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(4) Walking aid now remodelled in tubular 
steel shows the centre board and saddle 
attachments. This walker can also carry an 
overhead sling support and can te fitted with 
forearm and pilch supports. Basic cost: Two 
sizes, £12 and £13 15s. Od. 


(5) The new Amesbury Bantam Model CAS, 
cost complete with extras: box footrest, pom- 
mel, laminated plastic tray and back exten- 
sion and side wings, £35. 


(6) This shows the box footrest and pommel 
removed and the tray swung over for getting 
in and out. 


(7A) Just developed, the Amesbury Car seat 
and Commode. This fits any car and is fully 
adjustable. Can be fixed on front or back 
seat. Complete cost, £8 17s. 6d. 


(7D) When removed, the car seat has let- 
down legs so that it can be used as a portable 
commode. Cost of commode only, without 
car attachments, £5 17s. 6d. 


(8) The Hartmann stair climbing wheel- 
chair from Denmark, cost £345. The other 
disadvantage is that it requires at least 5 ft. 
of landing at the top and bottom of the 
stairs. It can, however, manage bends in a 
staircase. 
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How We Test Sensations 


and Perception in 


Young Brain-Injured Children 


by Freda Holzel, M.D., Prague 


Consultant at the Lil Stockdale 


To PERFORM any tests in a young child is 
not always a rewarding task. The child, con- 
fronted with unfamiliar faces and strange 
surroundings is often hesitant to answer ques- 
tions, or perform tasks at the bidding of an 
unknown adult. Left alone with the examiner, 
he feels abandoned by his mother, is unhappy, 
or at least uneasy, but mother’s presence 
seems to prove sometimes an embarrassment 
to the child (or to the mother and the 
examiner). 

In addition to these normal difficulties the 
brain-injured child shows often poor con- 
centration, easy fatigue; he may have either 
visual or hearing loss, language difficulty, or 
various degrees of intellectual impairment. 
To establish contact with him may be diffi- 
cult. The easiest way to get co-operation and 
to avoid any stress situation is, to arrange 
examination as a game, if possible in the 
frame of a nursery class. Three or four chil- 
dren are placed round a table and the exami- 
ner concentrates on each child for a few 
minutes at a time. The short periods of con- 
centration are less trying for the individual 
child and often it is possible to form useful 
information by observing the other chil- 
dren’s reaction, offers of help, advice, criti- 
cism, joy at success, or failure of the exami- 
nee, or lack of interest. The aim of the sensory 
examination is to: — 


(1) Estimate the children’s sensation for 
pain and temperature (simple sensation). 


(2) Their sense of discrimination of shapes, 
colour, and texture of objects. 


(3) To get an idea of the children’s ability 
to utilise the sensations he has experi- 
enced (perception). 

We start the game with unpacking a box 
containing simple toys, familiar objects, 
coloured bricks, tiles, cotton reels and balls of 
wool, marbles, simple jigsaw puzzles, picture 
bookbooks, toy animals, dolls, cars and trucks, 
doll’s house furniture, and a collection of dress 
jewellery, bracelets, necklets and ear-rings. 
The children are encouraged to look at 
everything carefully and to touch and handle 
each article. We begin together to separate 
the objects by size, shape, colour and texture, 
the children always taking turns in their 
efforts. The observer has ample opportunity 
to note how the children use their hands and 
eyes, how they choose and distinguish big 
from small, soft from hard, etc. The colourful 
dress jewellery is very useful for obtaining a 
good picture of the child’s shape and colour 
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Centre, Sale 


discrimination. This jewellery never loses at- 
traction and holds the children’s attention 
much longer than the traditional geometrical 
figures of squares, oblongs, triangles, etc. 
Observing the way the child chooses alike 
(or unlike) ear-rings, how he matches, ar- 
ranges and shares his treasures, provides good 
information of the child’s discrimination of 
colour and shape. 

To test descrimination of touch only, with- 
out visual help at all, we play a ‘guessing 
game’. The objects to be recognised by touch 
are placed in a cardboard tunnel from one side 
by the examiner (one object at a time) and 
the child puts his hand in from the other 
side to find the object, to recognise it, to 
name it if possible, or to answer simple 
questions, like ‘is it soft’, ‘is it round’, with 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. This game is very popular, 
especially since the consistent performer, 
irrespective of his achievements, is allowed 
to take a sample of his choice home. By this 
game the sense of touch is tested, as well as 
the ability to use the tactile sensation for a 
correct estimation of the hidden object (tactile 
perception). In connection with the guessing 
game, with the help of the tunnel, the simple 
sensations for pain and temperature can easily 
be tested. These sensations should have been 
estimated first of all, but beginning a game 
with a ‘prick’ does not make a good start. 

In order to obtain an overall impression of 
the children’s ability to use to their advantage 
the sensory messages received, we select in- 
dividual tasks for each child, connected with 
the objects he liked best playing with. The 
child may be encouraged to furnish a doll’s 
kitchen, he may try and complete a jigsaw 
puzzle, arrange a car and truck race, lay a 
table for a teddy’s tea party, or find ear-rings 
and necklet to go with mummy’s new dress. 
The execution of such games shows the child’s 
ability of judgment, his realisation about use 
and order of different objects. It indicates his 
power of perception at a given situation. If 
a child seems bored, tired, or not interested, it 
is necessary to interrupt the test, try ‘another 
game’, or better, another day. The games 
mentioned are only a few examples how 
sensory functions and perceptual faculties 
can be estimated. With patience and time it 
is possible to come to reliable and important 
conclusions, which may explain a surprising 
outcome of intelligence tests as well as be- 
haviour disorders, or learning difficulties, and 
provide a guide for the direction of the next 
step of education. 
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Lumbago 
Road 


by Denis McCullough 


OTSIE wore a frown that Sunday morning I 
ret him at the bus station. “Come for a 
amble with the club’ he’d invited, ‘T’ll lend 
ou an arm for balancing’. That had been 
hree months back, before the whisperings 
f the Ramblers grapevine that ‘Denis was 
rocked—lumbago’. So he was all for putting 
is broad shoulder under the right spot, to 
eave me aboard the bus, and was rather put 
ut when I lumbered up the steps unaided. 

‘At least the pain was in the right spot 
or lumbago’, I informed him as the bus 
osed its way up the south side of the Tyne 
alley. “Bottom of by back, right side, spread- 
ag in over sometimes to my spine.’ 

The fair-headed lad adjusted the straps of 
ty rucksack, ‘Could have been your spinal 
olumn thumping on that belt of muscle 
round the lower part of your back’, he com- 
tented, tucking my arm firmly in his, ‘Since 
ou naturally lean backward when you’re 
ralking alone.’ 
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Saving breath, I nodded, for Potsie had set 
a cracking pace along the Monastery road, 
fair dragging me with enthusiasm, until I 
leaned heavily upon his arm. This galloping 
caper is no game at all on a sunny day, when 
you’re just renewing acquaintance with a pair 
of heavy rambling boots. So we settled down 
to an easy swing, on a field path, before I was 
able to mention that this question mark style 
of shuffling of mine had first given me that 
clue that my aches may not be lumbago. 

Potsie jumped over the fast flowing burn, 
hauling me across after him. Indian file we 
broke through the brambles clinging to the 
steep sides of the burn. The doctor wouldn’t 
be very enthusiastic about this lark, right leg 
higher than my left, throwing the whole 
weight of my body on to my right side for 
balancing purposes. ‘The cause of your pain’, 
the doctor had said, ‘Is that you naturally 
walk leaning over to the right, and thereby, 
your lower ribs press on top of your pelvis, 
result—the pain.’ 

So into the hands of the physiotherapist I 
was catapulted. ‘Ah yes, a course of heat 
treatment’, she proposed. I’ve climbed up 
mountains easier than surmounting that 
couch, and slid off them too, just as I slid off 
that couch after 20 minutes under the sun- 
ray lamp, the muscles of my back completely 
relaxed, 

“Ready to walk miles, I was’. A daft thing to 
say really, for Potsie immediately began ram- 
ming the remains of lunch into our rucksacks, 
chortling all the while. ‘Which is just what 
you’re going to do son,’ and he slaps my 
back bared to the hot rays of the sun in the 
windless forest clearing. 

From the forest we crossed a busy by-road, 
through a small copse, and on to a driveway 
leading up to the Passionist Monastery of 
Ministeracres. We passed the ballroom with 
its huge bay window. In olden times, ball- 
room guests would watch the sun setting 
across the patchwork of farmland in the Tyne 
valley up to the Roman Wall. Now at sunset, 
priests and students sing Compline in that 
ballroom, before an unpolished altar set in 
that bay with its tail windows. 


The long curving drive, flanked by Cana- 
dian poplars, swings into the entrance of the 
public chapel, and immediately before that, 
into a courtyard, enclosed by the kitchen on 
the right and the old coach-house with living 
quarters above, on the left. He dumped me 
on an old stool, while rounding up the crowd. 
My back was aching, perhaps from not lean- 
ing sufficiently forward, as the physiotherapist 
had taught me, to keep open that gap be- 
tween ribs and pelvis. 

So there I was in the sunshine, leaning 
against the wall of the old coach-house, from 
the shelter of which we ramblers had often 
scampered across the rain-swept courtyard to 
the safety of the large modern kitchens for 
Bro. Michael’s tea brew. 

At the moment, the interior is being reno- 
vated into a retreat house, where men can 
spend a weekend alone with God. Thinking 
perhaps about the sufferings of His Son, 


under the gentle guidance of a priest belong- 
ing to the community. 

To assist these meditations, a fresco of Our 
Lord in the Garden is being painted upon the 
high long wall of the refectory. The local 
artist has captured a rare look of grim deter- 
mination upon the face of Our Lord. His 
jaws are set hard as He suffers painfully. His 
hands are clenched around the branches of a 
tree, which forms a V through which He is 
looking. 

‘No aches now’ I murmur as Potsie assists 
me around the pile of rubble, his eyes narrow 
in the sunlight, watching the two sandalled 
figures striding out from the Monastery. Long 
black robes swirl about their bare sandalled 
feet, while three-quarter length capes swing 
carelessly from their shoulders with the em- 
blem of the Congregation of the Sacred Pas- 
sion, a heart with a cross above, clearly 
distinguishable. Students perhaps, out for 
relaxation between study and Vespers, or 
priests, exchanging ideas of parochial mission 
work, for which the Order is renowned. 

Over the soccer pitch we tracked then, break- 
ing off finally to reach the brow of the 
meadow. We paused to scowl at the yellow 
smoke belching forth from the tall chimneys 
of the ugly iron works on the opposite hill- 
side of this new valley, the Derwent. An op- 
portunity for my stretching exercise, while 
Potsie looked amusingly on. But hadn’t the 
physiotherapist advised ‘Widen that gap. Bend 
your trunk to the left. In bed, lie with a pil- 
low under your left side to stretch your right 
side.’ 

‘It’s a wonder they didn’t advise walking 
sticks’, put in Potsie facetiously. 

‘But they did’, I returned. ‘To make me 
lean forward’. That really knocked the grin 
off his face. Denis with walking-sticks—he 
could never imagine it. Neither could Denis 
for that matter, and it took bucketsfull of 
‘blarney’ to extinguish the fires of enthusi- 
asm. Even so, the proposition was only drop- 
ped on the understanding that I practised 
leaning forward as I went along. 

So Potsie kept me at it, bending slightly 
forward, leaning on his arm, right down to 
the burnside for tea and catching up on 
Rambling Club gossip. Six months absence 
and you never know who’s proposed to whom 
in this crowd. 

Two miles to the country town with bags 
of time to spare. Leaning over the bridge 
watching the fish twisting about in the clear 
water, wondering if they ever develop lumbago. 

He taps me on the shoulder, the bus is 
coming. Pick up my booted feet, so heavy 
now. My aches and pains I’ll keep this time 
to recall pleasant memories. I’m drowsy now, 
with a glowing feeling inside of me, the sense 
of achievement recalling bygone times. I’m 
still fit enough for this rambling caper. 

The sun gleams through the trees bordering 
the bus route home, westering over the hill, 
beyond which lies the Monastery of Minister- 
acres, where, at this hour priests and students 
will be chanting the Office of the Night— 
Compline. 
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‘Take One Step’ 
by Evelyn West Ayrault 


Methuen, 25s. 


IN RECENT YEARS autobiographies written by 
handicapped people seem to have become 
almost two a penny, and when these books 
are written on the theme of ‘Alone I did it’ 
they are bound, after a time, to become a 
little like yesterday’s loaf. On the other hand 
such books can be of great value when the 
writers, from their own personal experiences, 
are able to pass on helpful information to 
others who may be handicapped in the same 
way as themselves. Judging then by this 
yardstick ‘TAKE ONE STEP’ by Evelyn West 
Ayrault is a winner, for both spastics and the 
parents of spastics should find this book very 
helpful indeed. 

The storey which Evelyn West Ayrault has 
to tell us is an inspiring one. She was born 
to a middle-class American family in a big 
city hospital in upstate New York on March 
3, 1922. Her birth was a difficult one and 
consequently, like so many of us, Evelyn 
was destined to be a spastic. In those days 
doctors knew little about cerebral palsy and 
when Evelyn showed no signs of developing 
in the normal way, her parents were told 
that their child was just a little slow. How- 
ever it was soon obvious that something was 
seriously wrong. Then one day Evelyn’s 
mother received a terrible shock. While 
Evelyn was in hospital recovering from a 
severe attack of tonsilitis, she accidentally 
overheard a doctor say that her child was ab- 
normal and that it would be better off dead. 

Stunned by this the Ayrault’s set about 
with a grim determination to prove that the 
doctor was wrong and to bring up their 
child to be as normal as possible. It is, in a 
sense, the most natural thing in the world 
for the parents of a handicapped child to 
want to lavish on its head all the extra love 
and care they can give to it—to pamper it 
in every way. What parents worthy of the 
name would not be tempted to do this? But 
the Ayrault’s realised from the start that if 
they did, their battle would be lost. Instead 
they began a rigorous programme of training, 
which was at times to try to the utmost the 
patience of all those concerned. From the 
start Evelyn was never once allowed to use 
those two defeatist words, ‘I can’t’. It was 
always, ‘You can and you will.’ If Evelyn 
wished to buy clothes for a doll a dollar bill 
was pinned on the curtain and Evelyn was 
told to get up and get it. Her screams of 
temper and frustration were ignored. On 
other occasions her favourite doll would be 
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Reviewed by: 
John Tinsley 


placed halfway up the stairs and Evelyn was 
left to climb up the stairs to get it. Sometimes 
one almost feels that the Ayrault’s were a 
little too cruel to be kind, but their methods 
certainly paid dividends, for after going first 
to a private school, Evelyn was eventually 
able to go to an ordinary school. Once she 
was taken to a school for handicapped chil- 
dren, only to be brought home the very same 
day. We are not told exactly what was wrong 
with the school, but Mr. Ayrault is said to 
have remarked that he would not leave his 
dog there, let alone his daughter, so we can 
only imagine what schools for handicapped 
children were like in those days, even in en- 
lightened America. When Mrs. Ayrault be- 
came pregnant for the second time in her 
life, she could not help feeling anxious. 
Would her second baby be like her first? 
However she need not have worried. Her 
second child was born quite normal, and 
Evelyn had a sister. During her childhood 
Evelyn sometimes felt jealous of her sister 
Hope, who could do more things and go 
more places than she could. On one occasion 
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her jealousy got the better of her, and she 
went for Hope, whom luckily enough she 
was unable to catch, with a kitchen knife. 
After this incident Evelyn suffered greatly 
from remorse. Had she really wanted to kill 
Hope? Surely not? This is typical of the 
emotional conflicts from which spastics some- 
times suffer. 

Evelyn went from school into college where 
she was able to become a psychologist. After 
leaving college she had a big struggle to get 
a job. Many people felt that she was not 
suitable for the work she wanted to do, al- 
though on one occasion one cannot help feel- 
ing that she lost one job through her own 
fault, rather than anyone else’s. It seems 
somewhat inconsistent that her parents, 
having carried her so far, did not help her 
to reach her final goal, for she only obtained 
this when she left home and went to live 
with a friend, whom she had met by chance 
in the ladies’ room of a cinema. Her final 
goal was a practice in New York, where she 
now works with spastic children, passing on 
to them the benefits of her own experiences. 


‘A Nation of Immigrants ° 


by J. F. Kennedy 


Hamish Hamilton 


On 14TH May, H.M. the Queen is to unveil a 
memorial to President Kennedy in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Kennedy at Runnymede. Surely 
no more appropriate spot could be found to 
mark the great champion of freedom than the 
ground on which the Magna Carta was signed 
exactly 750 years ago. 

The more one learns about the life and 
ideals of J. F. Kennedy, the more tragic and 
wasteful his death becomes. He had begun so 
many great projects for the happiness and 
welfare, not only of his fellow Americans, 
but the underpriviledged throughout the 
world. 

One of his aims was the amendment and 
liberalisation of the immigration laws, and at 
the time of his death he was working on a 
short history of those millions who left their 
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native lands to make their home in the 
U.S.A. We are given some of the reasons wh} 
they left their country and endured the 
dangerous sea voyage. 

The Irish and Germans, followed by the 
Scandinavians, made up the largest numbers 
Between 1820 and 1920 four and a quarte: 
million left Ireland, and six million travellec 
from their native Germany, ‘more than from 
any other Nation’. All through the presen 
century refugees have fled to the new worl 
from oppression and tyranny. 

President Kennedy explains the laws whicl 


governed immigration to the U.S.A. in 196: 
and his proposals for amending them. | 

This is a concise and very interesting book 
and there are many excellent photograp 


and a good bibliography. 
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SUPPOSE the biggest events of the year are 
sur summer and Christmas holidays. We also 
nave a break at spring and autumn when 
hose who can stay with families or friends 
fo so. For those who are left behind a holi- 
lay programme is arranged—we have a day 
it the sea, a trip to the theatre or cinema 
ind so on, and the general routine is relaxed 
0 that those of us who live too far away 
rom home or who are otherwise unable to 
ro away for this week also feel that we have 
iad a little holiday. The real object of this 
10liday is so that the staff can have a few 
lays off but we all enjoy it. But for some of 
he residents the two long holidays when 
soombe Farm closes are the only occasions 
when they can see their families, who in some 
vases live too far away to visit, so three 
veeks holiday in summer and two weeks at 
shristmas create great excitement and activity. 
Juring these holidays I am able to do a lot 
yf travelling about the country, and get from 
yne place to another depending on people to 
neet me at the station for the right time of 
rain. Always at the back of my mind I 
Srepare for the danger of not being met. I 
hen think of my speech being intelligible 
nough for the public to understand what I 
equire of their help. In some way I would 
vercome this problem even if I have to spell 
word by word, but spelling is not my strong 
soint! Also when staying as a guest anywhere 
| find my atketoid movement becomes much 
nore involuntary until [ am sure that my 
andicap is understood and accepted. For 
xample, when drinking in a room with a 
arpet on the floor I take twice as long as 
isual to drink the liquid, I am so afraid of 
snocking the cup over and spoiling the car- 
et, but when the remark is made that the 
arpet needs cleaning anyway, I sigh with 
elief and drink quite happily. The same 
ipplies to eating. Although I am capable of 
eeding myself I am inclined to make some 
ness: this can te embarrassing. These are 
ust some of the points that we spastics have 
‘0 be continually alert for in order to achieve 
Ocial acceptance. 


There are still a few boys and girls who 
laven’t any family to go to or whose families 
ire unable to have them. These spend their 
1olidays in a hotel, usually the hotel at Bex- 
ull run by the Stars’ Organisation for 
Spastics, so they are compensated as much 
is possible for not having a home of their 
wn to go to. During the summer especially 
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some of the parents will go to Colwall Court 
Bexhill with the boy or girl, or perhaps stay 
in the vicinity, and are able to take them out. 
In any case the staff there see that their guests 
have a real holiday and in the case of Coombe 
Farm our Warden and Matron see that ade- 
quate facilities are available for those staying 
there. 

I spend a week or two of my summer 
holiday each year at Colwall Court and find 
there advantages which enable me to enjoy 
my holiday more than I would at home. The 
beach is near enough for us to be taken down 
to the promenade; those of us who are able 
then make our own way along by pushing 
our own chairs either with hands or feet. 
In doing this we are introducing other people 
to disabled people, especially if others are 
like me, with the idea of going into town to 
shop and needing help to cross the road. 

This picture will give you some idea of 
the pattern of our lives at Coombe Farm. We 
find it satisfying and stimulating and our 
lives would would be poorer if places like 
this were not available to help us live our 
lives as normally as possible. 


CHAPTER 8 


STEPPING OUT OF THE INFANT 
SHELL 


Now that I was grown up enough to te a 
member of an adult community I had to look 
into other aspects of my life too. During 
my early days at Coombe Farm my father 
had quite a serious illness and on my next 
visit home I realised that he would no longer 
be able to carry me about as he had pre- 
viously done. At this time home was an up- 
stairs flat and prior to his illness dad had 
always carried me up and down stairs with 
ease, but I was bigger now and dad wasn’t 
so strong. My two brothers weren’t really 
able to cope with me on our steep and nar- 
row staircase and my mother was far too 
nervous to watch me struggle on it alone, 
trying to get up and down on my seat. 
Although I longed to try she always felt I 
would fall and hurt myself. So now I must 
act for myself or visits home would be out 
of the question. I had a talk with matron 
who is always ready to listen to our troubles 
and help where possible. Of course she saw 
immediately the difficulty and suggested that 
first I must master the Coombe Farm stair- 
case. So at any odd hours of the day I was 


SLOW MOTION 


CHAPTER VII 


by Ann Pearce 


to be seen in my oldest clothes getting my- 
self, on my seat, either up or down the stairs 
with the aid of the banister on one side and 
the handrail on other—this polished the 
staircase beautifully and gave our overworked 
lift a rest. When I had sufficient confidence 
to try on our more difficult stairs at home 
matron and warden took me home in their 
car one afternoon and my demonstration con- 
vinced my mother that I could do this with- 
out frightening her, although my east end was 
rather bruised at the end of the afternoon. 
A handrail was put up for me to make it 
easier and another problem was overcome. 

Also during my first year or two at Coombe 
Farm I received an invitation to Miss 
Rowell’s wedding, I was now calling her 
Mary. This was the first invitation I had ever 
received to such a formal occasion. I felt it 
was an honour and was very excited, also I 
was having to travel to Cambridge for the 
ceremony. Mary had arranged for a friend to 
take me by car and this sort of journey is 
always a thrill to me. There was so much I 
had to thank Mary for, and as I watched her 
wedding my thoughts went back over the 
years, particularly to the time when I first 
went to the Palace. Had it not been for her 
will-power and patience I would not have 
reached the independence I know today. I 
often wonder whether I would have enjoyed 
life as much without the tenefits of her 
treatment. I expect I would but maybe in a 
different sense. So often in our lives we meet 
people who are going to have a great in- 
fluence on us. I am glad I have been able to 
recognise what Mary has done for me, now 
at her marriage Mary has found happiness 
for herself, and with all my heart I wished 
her and her husband the best of everything 
throughout life. Without a doubt it is very 
much deserved. 
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HELPFUL GREETING 


Dear Editor, 

I am full of admiration for Sheila Bing- 
ham—as a ‘non-spastic parent’ I remember 
with horror how inefficiently I coped with 
my first baby! 

Instead of nappy pins how about small 
plastic clothes pegs? I find) the ones like 
paper clips very useful for many things such 
as fixing a table napkin at the back of a 
child’s neck so it doesn’t keep slipping off. 
If the pegs were placed at each side, a bit 
to the front, I don’t think they would cause 
any discomfort. The snap-on pants also hold 
nappies without any pins (at least until the 
darlings are big enough to snap them off!). 

I am sure mothers would find a bottle like 
the ‘Griptight’ plastic bottle easy to manage 
as the teat is held by a screw cap. As they 
are sterilised in cold water and Milton too, 
it makes things easier and saves scalded 
hands. 

Good luck to all the spastic mothers from 
the mother of a spastic. 

Sincerely, 
OLIVE O’KEEFE, 
Dublin. 


‘HANDLE WITH CARE’ 
Dear Editor, 

I am sure that every person who is confined 
to a wheelchair comes across the same em- 
barrassing situation that I do. 

When travelling around with people, other 
than those closely associated with you, to 
public buildings where steps and stairs are 
unavoidable, near accidents have occurred 
to me on several occasions. 

Seeing my pusher vainly pulling the chair 
(with me in it) backwards up steps a passer- 
by who is eager to help, immediately seizes 
hold of the armrests on my chair. 
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Now most of today’s wheelchairs are de- 
signed so that the armrests are detachable 
and as soon as someone helps lift the chair by 
them, out they come! 

By now I am resigned to this incident 
happening and prepare myself for the crash! 
Unfortunately my speech is rather slow and 
not very clear, especially when talking to 
strangers, so I am unable to warn them. They 
look so embarrassed to find the chair has 
come adrift! 

This is my solution to this problem but 
whether it would be the answer or not I 
don’t know. It would appear possible to put 
a pin through the armrests and secure them 
to the main body of the chair and yet they 
could still be removed when necessary. 

I appeal to all non-spastics when assisting 
with a wheelchair NEVER hold the armrests 
-ecause anything could happen! 

Jupy SMART, 
School Lane, 
North Newington, 
Nr. Banbury. 


TRICYCLE WANTED 


Dear Editor, 

I wonder if one of your readers could help 
me. My son, almost 12 years and about 
4 ft. 103 in. in height, is begging for a 
three-wheel bicycle. He is not bad enough 
to qualify for a National Health one. I can- 
not get him one big enough, so if anyone has 
one they do not want I would be very 
thankful. 

Terry belongs to the Warrington Spastic 
Club and I would like to say how grateful 
my husband and J are for all they have done 
and are doing for him. 

With the first tray he made Terry won a 
third class certificate at his Sunday School 
Eisteddfod. He was very, very thrilled at 
winning something. 

Thanking you for your help. 

CATHERINE FREEBREY, 
33 Spurling Road, 
Burtonwood, 

Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 


You're still in time to join the Holiday Cruise! 


have £33 to spare? 


DISCIPLINE 
Dear Editor, 


After reading Mr. Davies’ article in ft 
July issue of the magazine, I feel I shoul 
like to say, that, as a spastic myself, I am 
entirely in agreement with his insistence on 
discipline being an essential part of cducaliaal 
children: spastics in particular. 4 


Nothing, to my mind, can be worse than 
a spoilt and selfish child, who by the very 
nature of his handicap, is in some measure 
or other dependent on others for his needs. 

Parents, even more than teachers, have the 
specially hard and often heart-breaking task 
of teaching their children to be as indepen- 
dent as possible. To do this, they must 
teach self-discipline from a very early age. 
The more handicapped the child, the greater 
the need for self-discipline which is indeed 
contrary to all parental instinct. Parents 
always hope to shield their children from all 
the evils and suffering of this world. This aim, 
however natural, is quite impossible, so that 
the sooner the children learn to face adver- 
sity with courage and strength, the better 
fitted they will be to live in any community, 
be it sheltered or otherwise. 


Only by proving to the general public 
that we do not regard ourselves as having 
the right of any special concessions, can we 
ever hope to become fully integrated mem- 
bers of society, which is surely the aim of an 
teacher, parent, or thinking spastic. 


YVONNE BENTLEY, 
48a Mount Park Road, 
Ealing, London, W.5. 


PENFRIEND 
Dear Editor, 


I would like a Penfriend. It must be @ 
boy. I wonder if you can help me find one 
please? I am 26 years old and my hobbies’ 
are records, television, reading and Guiding. 

BARBARA ROBERTS, | 
46 Tamworth Lane, 
Mitcham, Surrey. | 


Are you under twenty-one, completely independent as regards personal needs and 


IF SO,” WE, HAVE A PLACE FOR YOU IN 


OUR PARTY 


ON THE CRUISE ON S.S. DEVONIA (THREE PLACES IN 
DORMITORY ACCOMMODATION) TO MALAGA, LISBON 
AND VIGO FROM THE ist UNTIL THE 14TH OCTOBER, 1965 


Write at once for application form and all details to: 


Miss G. Malleson, Holiday Organiser, Spastics Society, 
12 Park Crescent, London, W.1 
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| HOOLS 


TE CRAIG-Y-PARC SCHOOL 
jatyrch, Nr. Cardiff. 

lephone: Pentyrch 397. 
j:admistress: Mrs. C. M. Kearslake. 


JE THOMAS DELARUE SCHOOL 


f 
| 


IIGFIELD MANOR SCHOOL 
ve Oaks, Nr. Billingshurst, Sussex. 
slephone: Billingshurst 2294. 
fradmistress: Miss E. M. Varty. 
\TON HALL SCHOOL 
jlmrook, Cumberland. 
\Jephone: Wasdale 202. 
padmaster: John Nelson, Esq. 


i! 


E WILFRED PICKLES SCHOOL 
|xover Grange, Duddington, Nr. Stamford. 
:lephone: Duddington 212. 

jeadmaster: Ri-A“ Pedder, Esq: 


URTHER EDUCATION CENTRE 

ene Park, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 
elephone: Tonbridge 5101/2. 

rincipal: P. K. Mayhew, Esq., M.A. 


SSESSMENT CENTRE 


AWKSWORTH HALL 
tuiseley, Leeds, Yorks. 
elephone: Guiseley 2914. 
tincipal: J. D. Johnson, Esq. 


.DULT CENTRES 

NDUSTRIAL TRAINING CENTRE 
HERRARDS 

igswell Hill, Welwyn, Herts. 
‘elephone. Welwyn Garden 22125. 
rincipal: V. King, Esq., M.I.Prod.E., 
1.1. Wks.M. 


HESTER OFFICE TRAINING CENTRE 
Vestern Avenue, Off Saughall Road, Blacon, 
heshire. 

‘elephone: Chester 26987. 


tockport Branch 

iranville House, Parsonage Road, Heaton Moor, 
tockport. 

‘elephone: Heaton Moor 8776. 

rincipal: Mrs. V. S. Parker. 


VAKES HALL (S.O.S.) 

Vakes Colne, Nr. Colchester, Essex. 
‘elephone: Earls Colne 476. 
Varden: E. T, Warne, Esq. 


RESTED HALL & THE GRANGE 
‘eering, Kelvedon, Essex. 

‘elephone: Kelvedon 482. 

Varden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 
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COOMBE FARM 

Oaks Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: Addiscombe 2310. 
Warden: F, W. Bowyer, Esq., M.A. 


PONDS HOME 

Seer Green, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Telephone: Jordans 2398/9. 
Warden: Mrs. C. Brown. 


BUXTON CENTRE: ‘THE BEDFORD?’ 
St. John’s Road, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
Telephone: Buxton 541. 

Warden: D. H. Simpson, Esq. 


OAKWOOD CENTRE 

High Street, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Telephone: Kelvedon 208. 

Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 

Tutor/Organiser: Miss M. L. Garaway, M.A. 


JACQUES HALL CENTRE 
Bradfield, Nr. Manningtree, Essex. 
Telephone: WIX 311. 

Warden: V. P. Devonport, Esq. 


DARESBURY HALL 

Daresbury, Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 
Telephone. Moore 359. 

Warden: F, W. Bellman, Esq. 


HOLIDAY HOTELS 


ARUNDEL PRIVATE HOTEL 
23 The Leas, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Telephone: Southend 476351. 
Manageress: Miss M. Burden. 


THE BEDFONT HOLIDAY HOTEL 
Marine Parade West, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 
Telephone: Clacton 25230. 

Warden: Mrs. J. P. R. Molyneaux. 


S.0.S. HOLIDAY HOTEL FOR SPASTIC 
CHILDREN 

Colwall Court, Bexhill. 

Telephone: Bexhill 1491. 

Manager: Mr, G. H. Marsh. 


FAMILY HELP UNIT 
THE MOUNT 

Elm Bank, Nottingham. 
Telephone: Nottingham 66271-2. 
Warden: Mr. P. E. Habieb. 


i;CHOOLS AND CENTRES ADDRESSES 


Schools Affiliated to 
the Spastics Society 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL 

43 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
Telephone: Claughton 2583. 
Headmistress: Mrs. M. Collinge, B.A. 


BIRTENSHAW HALL SCHOOL 
Darwen Road, Bromley Cross, Bolton. 
Telephone: Eagley 230. 

Headmaster: D. A. Hiles, Esq. 


DAME HANNAH ROGERS SCHOOL 
Ivybridge, Devon. 

Telephone: Ivybridge 461. 

Headmistress: Miss B. G. Sutcliffe. 


PERCY HEDLEY SCHOOL 
Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne 12. 
Telephone: Newcastle 66-5491/2. 


Headmaster: Mr. D. D. Johnston, M.A., M.Ed. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Coombe Road, 

Croydon, Surrey. 

Telephone: 

Headmistress: Miss M. A. Budd. 
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LOCAL GROUP PROVISION 


NORTH REGION 

Barrow-in-Furness and District Spastic and 
Handicapped Children’s Society Cc 
Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 

Spastics Society H 
Darlington and District Spastics Society H 
Durham and District Spastics Society 

South Shields and District Spastics Society C 
Sunderland and District Spastics Society CW 
Tees-side Parents and Friends of Spastics TE 


Regional Officer: 
Miss C. Mould, 145 Front St., Chester-le-Street, 
Co, Durham. Tel.: 2852 


YORKSHIRE REGION 

Barnsley and District Association 

Bradford and District Branch 

Castleford and District Spastics Committee 
Dewsbury and District Spastics Society 
Goole and District Spastics Association 
Halifax and District Spastic Group WwW 
Huddersfield and District Spastics Society oO 
Hull Group, The Friends of Spastics Society in 
Hull and District H 
Leeds and District Spastics Society oO 
Pontefract and District Spastics Association 
Rawmarsh and Parkgate Spastics Society 
Sheffield and District Spastics Society 
York and District Spastics Group 


TEOC 
TC 


Regional Officer: 
R. J. F. Whyte, Royal Chambers, Station Parade, 
Harrogate. Tel.: 69655 


NORTH-WESTERN REGION 

Birkenhead Spastic Children’s Society TEOC 
Blackburn and District Spastics Group TWC 
Blackpool and Fylde Spastic Group WwW 
Bollington, Macclesfield and District Group 
Bolton and District Group TE 
Burnley Area and Rossendale Spastics Group TT 
Caernarvonshire Spastics and Handicapped 
Peoples’ Society 

Chester and District Spastics Association 

Colwyn Bay and District Spastics Society 

Crewe and District Spastics Society TEO 
Crosby and District Spastics Society Cc 
Flint Borough Spastics Association 

Lancaster, Morecambe and District Spastics Soc. 


Manchester and District Spastics Society TCE 
Montgomeryshire Spastics Society 

Oldham and District Spastics Society OCT 
Preston and District Spastics Group OCT 


Sale, Altrincham and District Spastics Society 
RTEC 
Southport, Formby and District Spastics Soc. H 
Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak Spastics 
Society TEOC 
Urmston and District Group TC 
Warrington Group for the Welfare of Spastics O 
Widnes Spastic Fellowship Group 
Wigan and District Spastics Society 
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Regional Officer: 

T. H. Keighley, Room 481, 4th Floor, St. 
James’ Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester 1. 
Tel.: Central 2088 


Deputy Regional Officer: 
F. Young, 6 King’s Buildings, Chester. 
ele Zila 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. M. Moncaster, same address as 
Mr. Keighley 


EAST MIDLAND REGION 

Boston District Branch 

Chesterfield and District Spastics Society TOC 
Derby and District Spastics Society T 
Grantham and District Friends of Spastics 
Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Friends of 
Spastics Society 

Leicester and Leicestershire Spastics Society TC 
Lincoln and District Spastics Society 
Loughborough and District Spastics Society 
Mansfield and District Friends of Spastics 

Group 10) 
Newark Area Spastics Society 
Northampton and County Spastics Society 
Nottingham and District Friends of Spastics 
Group 

Scunthorpe and District Spastic Society 
Stamford and District Spastics Society 


TE 


TEC 


Regional Officer: 
P. L. Lindsell, 9 Regent Street, Nottingham. 
Tel.: 42198 


WEST MIDLAND REGION 
Coventry and District Spastics Society 
Dudley and District Spastic Group 
Herefordshire Spastics Society 
Kidderminster and District Spastics Association 
Midland Spastic Association TEOWC 
North Staffordshire Spastic Association TO 
Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group H 
Stafford and District Spastic Association TC 
West Bromwich and District Spastics Society 


RO 


Regional Officer: 
I. C. R. Archibald, 109 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham 3. Tel.: Central 3162 


Acting Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. M. Hepworth, same address 


Senior Welfare Officer, M.S.A. (Birmingham & 
Worcestershire areas): 

Mrs, N. M. Barrett, 15 Victoria Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham 17. Tel.: Harborne 3182 and 2458 


SOUTH WALES REGION (including Mon.) 


Cardiff and District Spastic Association TC 
Kenfig Hill and District Spastics Society CTO 
Merthyr Tydfil and District Spastics Society 
Monmouthshire Spastics Society 

Pembrokeshire Spastics Society 

Pontypridd and District Group TC 
Swansea and District Spastics. Assoc, TECW 


TOC: 


Regional Officer: 
B. Kingsley-Davies, 2 Saunders Road, Cardi 
Tel.: 29289 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss Davey, same address 
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WESTERN REGION 

Bath and District Spastics Society 

Bridgwater and District Friends of Spastics 
Association J 
Bristol Spastics Association CTOY 
Cornish Spastics Society 

Exeter and Torbay Spastics Society 7 
Plymouth Spastic (CP) Association COETY 
Weston and District Society for the Spastic and 
Mentally Handicapped ] 
Yeovil and District Spastics Welfare Society 


Regional Officer: 
Mrs. A. Mansel-Dyer, St. John House, 6 
Staplegrove Rd., Taunton, Somerset. Tel.: 8167 


EAST ANGLIA REGION 

Cambridge and District Spastics Society 

Clacton and District Group 

Colchester and District Group 

Essex Group 

Gloucester and District Spastics Asociation 
Ipswich and East Suffolk Branch TV 
Kings Lynn and West Norfolk Spastics Society 
Lowestoft and N.E. Suffolk Spastics Society 
Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Association 
Peterborough & District Group Spastics Soc, ( 
Salisbury and District Friends of Spastics 
Southend-on-Sea and District Spastics Soc. Of 
Regional Officer: ; 
H. G. Knight, 51 Newnham Road, Cambridge. 
Tel.: 61747 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss H. M. Day, 51 Newnham Rd,. Cambridge 
Tel.: 54531 


WESSEX REGION 

Andover and District Spastics Society 
Basingstoke and District Spastics Society 
Bournemouth, Poole and District Spastics 


Society CTI 
Cheltenham Spastic Aid Association ET¢ 
Isle of Wight Spastics Group TI 
Portsmouth and District Spastics Society a, 
Southampton and District Spastics Association 
TOW! 
Swindon and District Spastic Society I 


Winchester and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 
J. Kelly, 7 St. John Street, Salisbury. Te.: 452 


NORTHERN HOME COUNTIES REGION 
Bedford and District TOWE€ 
Bishop’s Stortford and District Group, Herts — 
Spastics Society ; 
Central Middlesex Spastics Welfare Society 
East Herts Group, Herts Spastics Society 
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st London Spastic Society H 
ping Forest and District Branch TO 
iends of Ponds Home 

itfield and District Group, Herts Spastics 


|mel Hempstead and District Group, Herts 

jastics Society : 

\tchin, Letchworth and Stevenage Spastics 

ciety 

ord, Romford and District Spastics Assoc. O 

iton, Dunstable and District Spastics Group 
TEC 


aidenhead Friends of Spastics Group 

tfordshire Spastics Welfare Society TOC 

ading and Berkshire Spastics Welfare Society 
T 

ough and District Spastics Welfare Society 

‘uth-West Middlesex Group 

. Albans and District Group, Herts Spastics 

ciety T 

althamstow and District Spastics Society 

atford and District Group, Herts Spastics 

iciety TEOC 

elwyn Garden City and District Group, Herts 

yastics Society 

ycombe and District Spastics Society CT 


gional Officer: 
C. Lemarie, 524 St. Alban’s Road, North 
atford. Tel.: 41565 


2gional Social Worker (except Essex): 
iss Ballance, same address. Tel.: 41059 


IUTH-EASTERN REGION 

ighton, Hove and District Branch TOC 
anterbury and Kent Coast Spastics Group 
sntral Surrey Group 


roydon and District Spastics Society TEWC 
ist Sussex Group TC 
kestone and District Branch H 
orsham, Crawley and District Spastics Society 

aidstone Area Spastic Group OT 
edway Towns Branch T 
orth Hants and West Surrey Group TECO 
orth Surrey Group WwW 
orth-West Kent Spastics Group wo 
orth-West Surrey Group TEC 
uuth-East Surrey Spastics Group TOC 
yuth-West Surrey Group TEC 


hanet Group 

unbridge Wells, Tonbridge and Area Group 

est Kent Spastics Society, Incorporating 

romley and District Spastics Group Ww 
fest Sussex Spastics Group 


egional Officer: 
. J. I. Cunningham, 29b Linkfield Lane, Red- 
ll, Surrey, Tel.: Redhill 3944 and 2250 


egional Social Worker: 
irs. Chinchen, same address 


ONDON REGION (provisional) 

orth London Area Association of Parents and 
riends of Spastics T 
orth-West London Spastics Society oO 
uth-East London Group T 
uth London Group 

duth- West London and District Group 
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Regional Officer: 
Mrs. Patricia ILatham, 28 Fitzroy Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Tel.: EUSton 2436/7 


Jersey Spastic Society 
Northern Ireland Council for Orthopaedic 
Development (Inc.) 


Chief Regional Officer: 
A. M, Frank, M.C., M.A., 12 Park Crescent, 
London, W.1. 


Senior Regional Officer: 
Mr. A. M. Edwards, Royal Chambers, Station 
Parade, Harrogate. Tel.: 69655 


Development Secretary: 
D. Lancaster-Gaye, 12 Park Crescent, London, 
W.1. 


Schools and Centres Secretary: 
Mrs. C. A. Clifton, 12 Park Crescent, London, 
W.1. 


KEY TO LOCAL GROUPS: 
T—Treatment Available 
E—Education 

O—Occupational Centre 
W—Work Centre 

H—Holiday Home 

C—Child Care 

R—Residential Centre 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


THE EDITOR, ‘SPASTICS NEWS’ 12 PARK CRESCENT, LONDON, W.1 


Please send me Spastics News until further notice at the annual 
subscription rate of 11s., including postage (Published monthly). 


Name (BLOCK CAPITALS) 


Address 


PLEASE CUT OUT 
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